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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Chamberlain and Halifax 
C URIOUS what violent opposition Mr. Chamberlain 








succeeded in arousing. It may be granted that, even 

before he retired from the Premiership, his best work 

for the country was already done. It was time—possibly high 
time—that he should make way for another man, of stronger 
initiative, with an easier personal touch, more able to gather 
around himself men of different background and outlook. He 
lacked imagination : he had to rely, at times, on unsuitable, 
even unworthy, colleagues. But let it be remembered that he 
assumed office as Premier when the country was suffering from 
fifteen years of indifferent leadership and an inconsistent 
foreign policy that oscillated between the Utopian and the 
realistic, and from either point of view was more or less a 
failure. Of recent Prime Ministers he was the first to face the 
situation. The men who later were loudest in their condemna- 
tion, were just those most unwilling to co-operate with him, 
first of all,in efforts for appeasement which might have averted, 
though in fact they did not avert, the war, and secondly, when 
these efforts had proved unsuccessful, in measures that would 
have made Britain better prepared and more secure when war 
should finally come. The individuals who now saddle him 
— the major responsibility for Britain’s unreadiness, were 
e most bitter opponents of the necessary measures—full 
re-armament and conscription—for the remedy of that un- 
readiness. Again, from either point of view, he was right at 
Munich: right to pursue the methods of appeasement to 
what has proved to be the bitter end: and equally right to 
keep his country out of war, for which it was far less ready, as 
regards material and morale, in 1938 than 1939. His attempts 
to save and secure peace did a great deal to unite the peoples 
of the Commonwealth against those evil forces which brought 
his attempts to nothing. This opposition to Mr. Chamberlain 
was largely inspired by the political section that demanded 
active intervention in the Spanish war and now dances, gaily 
but light-headedly, after the ignis fatuus of a Soviet alliance. 
It is this same section, represented by a Member of Parliament 
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who declared recently that we were fighting, not for Christianity 
but for liberty—as though the two were incompatible—which is 
constantly attacking the Foreign Secretary and clamouring for 
his removal. For ourselves, on the contrary, the presence of 
Lord Halifax in the Cabinet is a guarantee that spiritual and 
Christian issues are seen to be at stake in the war. 


This Russian Business 


EPORTS and rumours are current of negotiations 

between the British and Soviet Governments. This 
presumably is why Sir Stafford Cripps was sent to Moscow. But, 
certain fundamental questions quite apart, these negotiations 
must necessarily be fraught with the gravest problems. Is the 
British Government ready to accord a de facto recognition to the 
Soviet’s Baltic annexations? Report hints that it is. Would 
this involve a similar de facto acceptance of the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Eastern Poland? The Polish National Council, now 
established in London, could scarcely bring itself to agree to 
this, for Poland is at war with the Soviets. We should not forget 
that Eastern Poland and the Baltic States were occupied by the 
Russians in exactly the same way that Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg were seized by Germany. To condone Soviet aggres- 
sion is surely to weaken one’s moral resistance to the aggression 
of the Nazis. You may argue that practical needs have to be 
considered, and that this is a de facto, not a de jure recognition. 
The difficulty remains, however, in spite of the distinction. A 
further problem is suggested by reports that, in return for a 
Moscow undertaking that no more anti-British propaganda 
will be conducted in British territory, our Government would 
be willing to discourage, to prohibit even, all criticism of the 
Soviets. The reports are presumably incorrect since there is no 
conceivable parallel between the two demands. We do not 
indulge in anti-Soviet propaganda within the Soviets’ 
territory: and it is the sheerest impertinence that they have 
organized anti-British propaganda among ourselves. What 
we object to, what we denounce, is precisely this Soviet 
propaganda and intrigue in other countries, including and 
especially our own. Present-day Russia is a country with its 
own peculiar and peculiarly objectionable system : it is, at the 
same time, the centre of world revolution, and this revolution 
it is committed to extend wherever and in whatever manner 
it can. When we remember this and the additional fact that, 
for the Bolsheviks, the notions of truth and honour are entirely 
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subjective and linked essentially with the spread of this 
revolution, we shall—as a people—exercise extreme caution 
in our every dealing with the Soviets. Whatever agreements 
they may make—with Nazis or with ourselves—Stalin and his 
satellites will behave exactly as their own interests may dictate. 
It maysuit them some day to oppose Nazi-ism: for the moment, 
it suits them to give it a loose and general support. Our 
parlour-Bolsheviks need to be reminded that there are many 
affinities between Nazi-ism and Bolshevism, and that the 
declared enemy of the latter is not Nazi-ism or Fascism but 
Western tradition and civilization, as represented by ourselves. 


A True Propaganda 


HIS word “ propaganda ”’ to-day has a most unpleasant 

sound. In Nazi mouths, it has come to mean distortion 
and exaggeration as well as downright lying. The little truth 
that survives is twisted out of all perspective to suit their pur- 
poses. But there is a true propaganda—namely, to tell the truth 
about oneself, one’s aims and principles, especially when this 
truth does bear telling. There is a real need for British pro- 
paganda of this latter sort: and most of it should be directed 
to the peoples of the Continent for whom it will have a refreshing 
message of reality and hope. Some of them, like the Dutch and 
Norwegians, have not been deceived by the Nazis’ sound and 
fury, are consumed with the one desire of being rid of the 
invaders with their brutality and their misdeeds, and look 
upon their native Quislings and Musserts as the traitors they 
really are. They want no new order, whether of Hitler or of 
anybody else: what they demand is the freedom and the 
system of which they have been robbed. Other countries have 
reacted less vigorously, either because they were formerly less 
united or on account of a greater moral shock. France, in 
particular, requires encouragement and sympathetic handling. 
The effects of the June collapse are apparently diminishing : 
Nazi propaganda, which at first had a partial success, has now 
worn remarkably thin. A pro-British feeling is growing 
rapidly. The stocks of the slippery M. Laval are decidedly low. 
Pétain has announced that he has entered “the path of 
collaboration,” but he shows no readiness to yield to exorbitant 
German requests. The latest accounts suggest that he has 
definitely rejected them. The continued presence in North 
Africa of General Weygand gives rise to reports and suggestions 
that may be reasonably well founded. On October 29th the 
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Dépéche Marocaine published a message from the general, 
stating that certain foreign wireless stations had broadcast 
tendentious reports of France having accepted terms in- 
compatible with her national honour. The Residency-General, 
the paper went on to say, had “ received from the French 
Government information which permits it to affirm that the 
said reports are devoid of all foundation. The following 
message, addressed on October 28th to General Nogués by 
General Weygand, has forcefully confirmed the above : ‘General 
Weygand warns the people of North Africa against hasty and 
tendentious reports. . . . Nothing contrary to the honour and 
the interests of France and her people who have entrusted 
themselves to her, has been or could be agreed to by a Govern- 
ment headed by Marshal Pétain.’ ” 


The French Situation 


T must be remembered that, despite France’s collapse, 

the French factor is a most important one in the present 
European game. In the first place, the Nazis urgently need 
the recognition of their projected ‘“‘New Europe” by the 
Vichy Government if it is to command even an initial success. 
Up to the present—in spite of M. Laval—no such recognition 
has been accorded. Hitler has coquetted recently with both 
France and Spain and, on the other side of the geographical 
and ideological map, with Soviet Russia. Clearly, he is none 
too sure of himself: and, except with Russia, he appears to 
have made little headway. It is characteristic of our secular 
press that it exaggerates, on the whole, the Spanish support 
of Hitler and underestimates that of the Soviets. In the 
second place, Pétain’s France still holds some valuable cards. 
Among these are Britain’s continued resistance to the Nazi 
onslaught and Britain’s determination to see this struggle 
through. Another is the presence of General Weygand in 
North Africa, to which reference was made above. Weygand’s 
' prestige remains high. He might well bring over the whole 
of the French Empire to the Allied cause, and there cannot be 
much doubt that that is the way his sympathies would incline 
him. Were Hitler to press Pétain too obstinately and fiercely, 
word might be passed to Weygand, and the French Empire 
would then align itself definitely with Britain, where both 
its sympathies and interests must place it. There is most 
certainly a point beyond which Vichy will not, indeed cannot, 


go. 
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Looking Ahead 

ITH this improving situation in France it is most neces- 

sary that British views, with regard both to the war and 
to post-war reconstruction, should be set forth as fully as 
possible. Over against the New Order of the Nazis which turns 
out to be a very old order indeed—namely the domination of the 
Continent by one single Power—we must emphasize the sounder 
and more human values of freedom, independence and mutual 
co-operation. Gangsterism has to be exorcized from European 
affairs, and it stands to Britain’s credit that she has resisted, 
and is resisting, the worst of the gangsters. But care must be 
taken that British views are presented in terms and language 
that will be understood and acceptable. It is the substance 
that matters—for the substance is truly there—and not the 
expressions that have been rather too glibly used about it in 
our home press. Above all, we must beware of giving the 
impression that we stand for the old regime of the continental 
politicians—the Blums and the Negrins. That would be to 
put our propaganda, as Chesterton said once of the recruiting 
posters displayed in Ireland, in the form of a Latin question, 
loudly inviting the answer “‘ No.’’ France most definitely does 
not want the return of her discredited politicians. Moreover, 
we should be very careful to distinguish between the ideals of 
democracy that we advocate and the so-called democracy of 
Spain just prior to the civil war. It is not easy to suggest what 
kind of administration is most suitable for other countries, 
and for Latins in particular. It is a question that we should 
leave rather to themselves. In any case, it is unwise to preach 
too complacently the virtues of our own system since one of 
their chief complaints is that this system of ours, badly 
imitated, and controlled by inefficient and frequently venal 
men, has been responsible for much of their present trouble. 
Far better to concentrate upon the human and Christian 
values which we do represent and are actively defending, and 
which the Nazis obviously deny. Far better to remind them of 
what we enjoy in common with them, as part of the heritage 
of Western culture and civilization. It is one of our tragedies 
that so many of the paper schemes, put forward by English 
writers, are sketched in a language, unintelligible or at least 
thoroughly unsympathetic to continental people. Finally, 
let us emphasize the necessity of honest and close co-operation 
which will both respect the rights and privileges of every 
nation and secure the willing support of all of them. 
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A Greek Declaration 

OINT is given to these remarks by an address of the Greek 

Prime. Minister, General Metaxas, at the University of 
Athens on November 11th. Replying to the charge, formerly 
levelled against him, that he had suppressed the liberties of the 
Greek people, he stated: “‘ I did not suppress them ; the proof 
of this lies in the fact that the people who are to-day sacrificing 
everything, do so not for something that does not exist but for 
something which they know they possess—their liberty and 
the independence of their Mother Country. The element 
which I have introduced into the political life of-this country 
is that which always brought triumph to the City States of 
Greece in ancient times. Every time that this element was 
missing, in spite of their intellectual exploits, the cities fell. 
This element, of which we were deprived during the last 
century and of which the absence caused great disasters, is 
that of discipline. Not servile submission, but conscientious 
discipline, voluntary discipline. Thanks to this discipline we 
have achieved the building up of our military forces, which are 
at this moment victorious on land, air and sea. Thanks to 
this discipline the whole of Hellenism to-day rises as one man 
in every corner of the earth.” General Metaxas is perhaps a 
trifle hard upon ancient Athens, a little inclined towards the 
ideals of Sparta: but there is no denying the truth of what he 
says. But even this discipline, he continues, is not enough: 
it must be inspired and strengthened by a mobilization of the 
people’s spiritual forces. “I come here to-day,” he concluded, 
“not only as the Chief Minister responsible for the guidance 
of the destinies of his country at a critical moment, but also 
as a man who throughout all his life has realized the superiority 
of spirit over matter and the value of the spirit in human 
destiny.”” The term “spirit ’’ may seem a vague one, since 
its uses are legion, but the general meaning is sufficiently 
clear. A union of European peoples in a spirit of reasonable- 
ness, justice and ordered peace, with the common awareness 
of values that transcend the merely material, and of the claims 
of individuals, of one another, and finally, of Almighty God— 
this might well be, indeed should certainly be, the aim of this 
new and better propaganda. 


The Italian Disasters 
RAGGA DOCIO, in spite of its termination, is not an Italian 
word, but it can be applied conveniently to the boastful 
Italian Duce. The bubble is now pricked : some of the stuffing 
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is trickling out from the sawdust Caesar. The lamentable 
display of the Italian troops who have been trounced by the 
Greeks whom they had expected to find easy victims, has 
damaged the Fascist military prestige beyond hope of recovery. 
The march they planned upon Salonica and Athens is now 
turned to their own defeat and, in certain sectors, even rout. 
They have brought it upon themselves, and the whole world— 
including, very probably, their major Axis partner—rejoices 
at their well-deserved discomfiture. The Balkan peoples are 
encouraged by this inefficient and ignominious display. With 
British assistance, the Greeks are splendidly defending their 
own country. Whatever be the final outcome, the moral 
victory is already theirs. Meanwhile the daring attack upon 
part of the Italian fleet, sheltering within the inner harbour at 
Taranto, has altered the position in the Mediterranean. The 
expression “‘ Mare Nostrum”’ is no longer the happy phrase 
it was imagined to be. In any case the Fascists have mis- 
interpreted its true Roman sense which indicated the “ home ” 
sea, as distinct from the further ocean, the Atlantic. We have 
naturally taken notice of Mussolini’s boast that he had 
personally asked that Italian planes and pilots might take 
part in air raids over Britain: up to the present the results 
have been slightly disastrous for these new volunteers in evil. 
In saying this, we do not forget that the Italian people, as a 
whole, did not, and do not want war: they were dragged into 
it, to a large extent against their will, and in no good faith. 
Their position as Axis partner is a betrayal of their historical 
and cultural, as well as their religious, tradition. For us, as 
for themselves, it is nothing less than a tragedy that they have 
been placed in that position—largely because of the foolish and 
flatulent ambition of one man. 


The Sword of the Spirit 


TTENTION is called once again to the activities of this 

new movement, inaugurated by Cardinal Hinsley on 
August Ist. In spite of difficult war conditions—for the work has 
been directed from London—considerable progress can be 
recorded. Nine Bulletins have now appeared, containing both 
articles and information concerning activity. The first two 
Bulletins have now been reprinted under one cover, and they 
form an excellent introduction to the movement’s ideals and 
methods. Local groups are holding regular meetings, and the 
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number of such groups is growing rapidly in several dioceses. 
The first series of Saturday afternoon lectures, followed by dis- 
cussion and later bya short address and Benediction, concluded 
on November 30th with a lecture by Mr. Christopher Dawson 
on the character and aims of the movement. This first 
series was held at The Grail House, 58, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
A second series is planned for the New Year. Midday 
sermons, followed in most cases by Benediction, will be given 
during December (except for Christmas week) at the following 
London churches: Tuesdays, at Corpus Christi Church, 
Maiden Lane (1 p.m.) ; Thursdays, at the Oratory (12.30 p.m.), 
the Carmelite Church, Kensington (I p.m.) and at Maiden 
Lane (1 p.m.) ; Fridays, at St. Ethelreda’s, Ely Place (1 p.m.). 
It is hoped that, in the New Year, the number of such short 
midday services will be further increased. Three broadcasts 
will be given on Wednesday evenings during December (Home 
Service : 7.40 to 8 p.m.) by Miss Barbara Ward, the Secretary 
of the movement. These talks will have the general title of 
“The Christian Defence of the West,’’ and the more specific 
headings of “‘ The Defence of Reason ’’ (December 4th), “‘ The 
Defence of Freedom ’’ (December 11th), and “ The Defence of 
Law” (December 18th). Contact has been established with 
Polish, French, Dutch and Belgian Catholics in this country, 
and early in December there will be meetings of Polish and 
French groups. As is now well known, the movement was 
called into being by the present war, considered as a crisis in 
which fundamental Christian issues are involved. Christian 
civilization, Mr. Dawson has written, is now threatened by a 
sinister power ‘‘ which strikes directly at the moral foundations 
of our civilization and releases the forces of destruction which 
have been held in check by a thousand years of Christian 
culture.”’ Facing this crisis, which is wider even than the war, 
the Sword of the Spirit aims at stimulating—among Catholics 
and as many non-Catholics as it can influence—a greater 
awareness of the Christian principles which we have, and are 
to-day defending, a consciousness that it is through the applica- 
tion of these principles that the public, social and international 
relations of men must be purified and recreated, and, finally, 
a more profound sense of the Fatherhood and Providence of 
God. Prayer, study and action—these are the three means 
insisted upon by the movement. Full information, literature, 
etc., may be obtained from members or from the Headquarters, 
108, Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 
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A Papal Letter to the Society of Jesus 


N the occasion of the recent centenary Pius XII addressed 

a special letter to the General of the Society. It spoke of 
the Pontiff’s own affection and esteem for the Society, and of 
the care and prudence with which it had been administered 
during the twenty-five years of office of Father Ledéchowski. 
Naturally, the Pope remarked, to-day’s grim circumstances 
must throw a shadow over the centenary: “ but this does not 
prevent it from being a cause of joy for all the Church of which, 
in this long period, your Society has so well deserved on 
account of its innumerable and splendid enterprises.” It was 
surely God Himself who summoned Ignatius and his companions 
to face the peculiar dangers of his own age: and throughout 
four centuries the followers of Ignatius have fought against 
new errors with an undefeated spirit, have given their ready 
aid to the Church whenever it was required, and have shown 
forth the healthy and vigorous fruit of virtue.. The letter lays 
particular emphasis upon the Society’s work in defence of the 
integrity of Catholic truth, for the vindication of the rights of 
the Church and of the Holy See, and in the spread of the 
Catholic faith in the world. It comments also upon some of 
the Jesuit saints who are declared to be “ glories, not only of 
your order, but also of the Catholic Church”’: Peter Canisius 
and Robert Bellarmine, both declared Doctors of the Church 
by Pius XI; Peter Claver and John Francis Regis, models of 
“ enlightened zeal and untiring labour”; Francis Borgia and 
Joseph Pignatelli: and, finally, the three young saints, 
Aloysius Gonzaga, John Berchmans, and Stanislaus Kostka. 
The Holy Father ends with an exhortation to even further and 
greater endeavour, and notes that to-day apostolic work 
demands a spirit, an initiative, and an activity of a new kind: 
those to whom his paternal and most kindly letter is addressed, 
are to make every effort to see that “ the inventions of modern 
progress are made use of, worthily and suitably, that Christ’s 
reign may be strengthened, where it is already acknowledged, 
and extended to wherever it is not yet known.” 


“THE MONTH” and 1941 


EADERS will remember that, two months before the out- 
break of war, THE MonTH entered upon its fourth quarter 
ofacentury. The first number appeared in July, 1864, and its 
record since that now distant date has been a continuous one. 
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As we noted in July, 1939, in a commemorative article, recalling 
its origins and some of its famous earlier contributors—these 
included Cardinals Wiseman and Newman and the Irish poet, 
Aubrey de Vere—“ its cover and type and format, the number 
of its pages and the price have varied: even the title—in a 
manner familiar to the late nineteenth century—has evolved 
from the more complicated to the relatively simple, though 
the word ‘ MonTH ’ was never absent from it.” Substantially, 
therefore, we could claim that it was always the very same 
periodical. We also noted that there had been one short 
interval when it became a bi-monthly instead of a monthly, 
and was issued in double numbers six times a year. This 
period of relative desertion was not, however, a long one: 
it lasted from the beginning of 1871 to the end of 1873. At 
this distance it is not possible to discover what were the 
reasons for the change. However, to-day’s difficult circum- 
stances, and in particular the seriously increased cost, both of 
paper and production, now cause us—reluctantly—to revert, 
for 1941, to the practice of those three years. We are most 
anxious not to increase the subscription rate, and we are 
equally anxious to provide a review which, both in its quality 
and actual size, will be worthy of THE Montnu’s seventy-six 
years of modest service in the Catholic cause. Under war 
conditions, it will be much easier to fulfil that double purpose 
in the new form that we now suggest. The double numbers 
will appear in the first days of February, April, June, August, 
October and December. Compared with the present issue, 
they will be, for practical purposes, double numbers: their 
dimensions will be those of the full pre-war months. Adopting 
this procedure, the general subscription for the year will 
remain what it is, though each double number, if purchased 
separately, will be priced at two shillings. We can guarantee 
that the standard will be adequately maintained, and have 
the hope that it may even be improved. Most earnestly do 
we appeal to all our readers to renew their subscriptions and 
to encourage others to follow their good example. We are 
doing what we can to serve this country in its time of need and 
to serve too the ever abiding cause of the Church. Your help 
and encouragement will enable us to do this even more 
sedulously and faithfully. 
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OR every Christian there is one supreme figure. This 
is, everywhere and for all time,“‘ Jesus Christ, yesterday 


and to-day, the same for ever.’’ He is the one person 
around whom all our faith and religion, indeed the whole 
record of mankind, are centred, and from whom they derive 
their fullest meaning and dignity. The outlook of a Christian 
is, and must inevitably be, Christo-centric, that is, attached to 
and dependent upon Christ. Would that we had something 
more of the intensity and the vitality of a St. Paul! From 
time to time we lapse into a sort of vague Theism, we adopt 
an approach to God rather than to the Blessed Trinity—an 
attitude excellent as far as it goes, but stopping short of the 
full Christian approach, and seeming almost more platonic 
than genuinely Catholic. Or we may lose ourselves in 
devotions to various saints—once again an admirable practice 
(in itself) but tending to obscure the all-important fact of 
Christ. On the whole, we require greater emphasis upon Mass 
and Holy Communion and somewhat less on shrines of the 
Little Flower and processions in honour of local patrons. 
Catholic devotions have, of course, their fund of solid Christian 
sense and instinct : they deserve real appreciation even where 
they suggest caution. But there are certain limits if we wish 
to keep our feeling of proportion. And always they should 
take us back to, never away from, Jesus Christ. 

This devotion to Christ has had many forms throughout the 
long history of the Church. Fundamentally, it is one and the 
same devotion—to the one Person, who is both God and man, 
in whom Godhead and humanity meet and embrace; who, 
by His descent towards our humankind, has raised aloft that 
common human nature, in which we and He share, to a new 
and nobler level of existence, and who has made it capable— 
through Redemption and through grace—of a higher life, a 
life of supernatural value and merit in God’s sight ; who has 
united all men together, ultimately under and through and 
in Himself. This is our first vital thought about Christ: the 
second, which follows it, is the realization that His function 
and activity are continued in and through the one Church of 
His foundation. 

But actual devotion to Christ has varied a good deal. This 
is naturally a question of different emphasis, not of any real 
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difference of belief. Christ is so many-sided that this varying 
stress was to be expected, even to be desired. The difference 
is very noticeable. During the Byzantine era, for example, 
Christ was a figure of majesty and dignity, somewhat removed 
from earth and its cares and problems, somewhat remote. In 
the frescoes of that period we can see Him—hieratic, impassive, 
slightly frightening and almost de-humanized. He is clearly 
more of a Ruler and Judge than a human friend. We have the 
impression that He is not so much one of ourselves as that 
Divine Being who, in spite of the Incarnation, remains all the 
time so very different. On the other hand, the Middle Ages in 
the West witnessed the growing attachment to Christ’s 
humanity, which dwelt with a lingering tenderness on the 
Holy Name, the Five Wounds and the instruments of the 
Sacred Passion. Thus was the balance restored. First the 
Divinity, then the human qualities: for both are real, both 
are present. If the Divinity were to be emphasized at the 
expense of the humanity, there might be some danger of the 
tendency known to the early Church as “ Docetism "’—a 
tendency which discounted the reality of Christ’s human 
nature and thus took away from the Incarnation its true 
significance. Were we to over-stress the humanity, we might 
almost forget that Christ is God. 

In more recent centuries the accent has been placed, to a 
large extent, upon Christ in the Eucharist—a counterbalance 
to the “reformers’”’ denial of the Real Presence: on His 
mercy and appeal for man’s response to the Divine love, as 
honoured in the devotion to the Sacred Heart—counteracting, 
this time, the rigour and frigidity of Jansenism: and, most 
recently of all, on the notion of Christ’s Kingship. The 
establishment, on the last Sunday of October and throughout 
the Church, of a special feast of Christ the King is a sure sign 
of this new emphasis in Catholic devotion. 

“Viva Cristo Re’’—martyrs have died, for example in 
Mexico, with this cry upon their lips. And yet here, perhaps 
especially here, we have to be careful. Christ’s standard is not 
to be dragged down into any political arena. The “ Viva 
Cristo Re”’ is most certainly not the equivalent of any “ Heil 
Hitler.’ The/stress placed upon Christ’s Kingship has nothing 
to do with banners and emblems, but with a sovereignty of 
mind and heart and principle—and, of course, of grace. 
Christ is the one Person,in whom humanity and Godhead meet. 
He descended from heaven that we might, in our turn, ascend 
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and be united altogether, through and in Him. The Incarnation 
is the central point in man’s history, the point from which this 
takes, and indeed has to take, its only satisfactory meaning. 
By that amazing and unique association of human nature and 
the Divinity, Christ stands out as the supreme human figure. 
It is in Him that our human nature has attained its loftiest 
dignity, of which our own elevation to the order of grace and 
glory is but the palest reflection. By virtue of His unique 
position—not only as God but as God-man—He is our model, 
Master and King. 

A great deal might be written upon the Church as the essential 
continuation of Christ’s work on earth and as the Kingdom 
established by Christ, in which He reigns as King. For the 
moment, that may be left alone, and we are free to turn to the 
qualities which this kingdom of Christ must obviously have. 
In the Preface for the Mass of Christ the King some of these 
qualities are enumerated. They are the following. Christ’s 
kingdom is a kingdom of truth and life: of holiness and grace : 
of justice, love and peace. These are its ideals, this its spirit. 
Where they are found, where there is honest effort to recognize 
and realize them, there Christ is acknowledged and honoured 
as King. 

The Kingdom of Truth and Life. At once there spring to 
our minds those words so quietly spoken: ‘I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life.’’ Truth—in the first place, because 
God is Truth, in the highest and most transcendental meaning 
of the term. God is Truth, the Subsistent Truth, as He is the 
Subsistent Good. Christ, Himself the Truth, revealed to us 
the truth—concerning God and life and human purposes. 
What He taught was something absolute, something accepted 
on His authority. To-day this truth is guaranteed by the 


Church which safeguards, expounds and interprets it. Once 


we accept this, we have a sense of absolute knowledge, of 
security in the midst of the world’s doubts and hesitancy and 
despondence. What a wonderful gift Faith really is! It 
clarifies, comforts, strengthens and transforms. How keenly 
ought we to treasure it, reacting continually against the modern 
atmosphere that is so uncongenial, so unsympathetic to it, 
and keeping always bright and sharp the sword of belief which 
will sever the knots of worry and faint-heartedness! But 
faith needs exercise as it demands courage. It is, alas! quite 
possible to let faith’s radiance fade, sometimes almost im- 
perceptibly, into the light of dull and common day. 
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In the Preface already mentioned, as so frequently through- 
out the fourth gospel, the notions of “‘ Truth” and “ Life ” 
are connected. It is no chance connexion. “‘ The words 
which I have spoken to you”’ Christ reminds us “ are spirit 
and life *’ (John vi. 64). The full purpose of Christ’s descent 
from heaven is best expressed in the assurance that “‘ I have 
come that they may have life” (x. 10). At once we remember 
the other statement that “this is eternal life, that they should 
know Thee, the only true God, and Him whom Thou has sent, 
Christ Jesus ”’ (xvii. 3): and St. John, explaining the purpose 
of his gospel, tells us simply that it had been composed “ that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing, ye may have life in His Name ”’ (xx. 31). It is 
obvious therefore that this “life” is closely associated with 
faith, and with the truth which is faith’s object. ‘‘ Unless ye 
believe ’’—we cannot hide from ourselves Christ’s stern 
warning. The pathway to life is through truth, and through 
acceptance of truth. 

Here we are faced with a practical difficulty. We may say, 
correctly and quite simply, that, as members of the Catholic 
Church, we accept Christ’s truth to the full. Even so, there 
remain further questions. We accept it, yes. But what sort 
of knowledge have we of it? Too often, unfortunately, a man 
will have an expert knowledge of his business or profession, 
along with a grown man’s experience of the world, and yet, at 
the same time, have scarcely more than a _ schoolboy’s 
acquaintance with his faith—and possibly it is a schoolboy 
acquaintance that has grown very, very rusty. Granted, 
religious knowledge is never a mere matter of reading or 
study. It springs also from prayer and regular Catholic 
observance, from an awareness of the Divine Presence and 
activity in the world, from readiness to do God’s will. For 
all that, advance in God’s service does evidently depend upon 
the manner in which we understand our faith. This must 
mean that religious knowledge should keep pace, at the very 
least, with secular knowledge, that we should appreciate, read 
about, and study what the faith implies. 

There are no short cuts to this, and past failures cannot be 
remedied in a few hours or weeks. Nevertheless it is im- 
portant—and under the circumstances of to-day it is more 
vital than ever—that we make good this deficiency. For the 
teaching of Christ is not directed merely towards personal 
virtueand salvation. It contains ideals and principles that have 
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their application wherever men stand in relation to one another, 
that bear directly and immediately upon public, social and 
international affairs. We know perfectly well that man can 
be saved by Christ, and by Christ alone. Our own sad 
experience of social and international chaos during the past 
few years should make us finally realize that these particular 
fields of man’s activity can be brought to reasonable order and 
decency, can have some hope of permanence and security, only 
through the.application of Christian principles. In our present 
crisis we are face to face with the appalling spectacle of what 
the utter disregard and denial of these principles can involve : 
injustice instead of right: the foul lie in place of truth: 
infamy in lieu of honour : cruelty rampant and violence without 
limit. It is almost a judgment upon Christians for their 
continuous neglect to apply Christian standards to public and 
international life. Fifty years ago, Leo XIII was teaching the 
norms of social justice and reconstruction: the majority of 
Catholics took little notice till Pius XI resurrected them on 
the fortieth anniversary of their utterance. Far too many of 
our continental fellow-Catholics have been unready to con- 
demn, resist or even dissociate themselves from, an evil system 
like Nazi-ism, the thoroughly anti-Christian character of which 
is now abundantly revealed. They compromised—from 
ignorance, indifference or national sentiment, and many of 
them have now discovered that their compromise has proved 
far greater and more serious than ever they imagined or 
intended. And what is said of Germany, might be said also 
of other countries. It is an unpalatable fact—as it is a very 
discreditable fact—that more than half of the people, now 
officially our enemies, and making little protest against the 
enormities and atrocities of Nazidom, are members of the 
Catholic Church. 

When we reflect upon this, when we recall the truth that we 
have, and the manner in which, none the less—through 
ignorance, fearfulness and neglect—we have rendered that 
truth ineffective, we may perhaps steel ourselves to the 
determination that, as far as we are in question, all this has 
come to an end. For our crisis of to-day will neither be 
exhausted nor finally solved by resistance to, and ultimate 
victory over Germany. That victory must be secured. 
Otherwise the decent human values, freedom, truth, honour 
and justice—values essential to the Christian spirit—cannot 
properly survive. This is, however, only part of the solution. 
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We have to insist that Christian principles be made the basis 
of post-war reconstruction, in any and every sphere of human 
activity. It is no use saying beforehand that this is im- 
practicable, that we have, after all, to resign ourselves to some 
rough and ready second-best. This is precisely what has been 
thought and said by the men who have compromised, and 
whose compromise very often is scarcely to be distinguished 
from open betrayal. But we cannot advocate the truth until 
we know the truth, and know it thoroughly, till we are our- 
selves wholly convinced of it, and proclaim this conviction 
aloud and continuously to others—the conviction that there 
is no other basis for reconstruction than the basis of Christian 
principle and the truth of Christ. 

Kingdom of Holiness and Grace. Behind this growing 
knowledge and conviction there must always be a growing 
intensity of personal Christian living. Here we come back to 
the personal background of all serious advocacy of Christian 
thought. It is frequently asserted that Christian ts as 
Christian does. It is just as evident that you cannot really 
act as a Christian unless and until you are living as a Christian, 
till your religious life is an earnest one. “I am the Way ’— 
so we return to the familiar sentence. Christ Himself is the 
model, upon the pattern of whose life our lives ought to be 
judged and fashioned. Christian life, which reaches its 
perfection in holiness, is and has always been considered a 
following, an imitation, of Christ. ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ ” 
is not just the chance title of a valuable book, it is an admirable 
description of what every Christian’s life should be. And— 
be it noted—this imitation must be positive. It is never 
sufficient to say, ‘‘ Well, after all, I am trying to avoid evil 
and sin, I am a member of the Church.”’ That is already 
something but it is by no means enough. There have been 
many half-hearted Catholics, drifting with the Church in 
times of tolerance, and drifting away, when difficulties have 
arisen, into some easy and fashionable form of opposition. 
Something more is necessary—always, of course, within the 
Church: and this something is the effort to lead a personal 
religious life, aiming at a keener awareness of Christ and a 
more faithful submission to Divine guidance and the Divine 
will. 

This association with Christ has an even more interior aspect, 
that of the whole order of grace. ‘‘ 1 am come that they may 
have life.” This life which demands faith and acceptance of 
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Christ’s truth, involves also a changing, a transformation of 
the soul. The soul, reborn in baptism, is raised to a new level 
of supernatural existence and activity. Into it is breathed a 
fresh spirit. It is now, to use St. John’s imagery, a fountain— 
ever active and moving, its water shining in the sunlight of 
God’s love, and leaping, dancing upwards unto “ eternal life.”’ 
Sanctifying grace is a pure gift, gained for us by Christ’s sacrifice 
and merits. It must be guarded, strengthened, reinforced— 
by the use of the sacraments, in particular through Holy 
Communion, and by individual striving for good. Even here— 
always under the protecting hand of God—so very much 
depends upon ourselves. 

Kingdom of Justice, Love and Peace. How acutely these 
three qualities contrast with the present condition of the 
world! Justice, while men glory in injustice: love, which 
those same men hold to be a revelation of weakness and 
inferiority : peace, where there is no peace. Once more we 
have to go back to the individual. You will have a Christian 
world—or as near an approach as you can have to a Christian 
order in the world—when, and only when, Christians in 
sufficient number insist that they will tolerate no other order. 
If you need, as we have argued, a personal Christian life before 
you can be an effective advocate of Christian principles, it is 
just as true that, once this personal life develops within you, 
it will assuredly reveal itself. Truth and life will manifest 
themselves in these further qualities of justice, love and 
peace. 

In personal relationships Christ’s way is that of justice and 
charity. And of these two qualities justice comes decidedly 
first. For it considers what we definitely owe to others, what 
they have the right to expect and to demand from us. We are 
no longer free to say ‘“‘ Yes”’ or “No”: we are constrained, 
bound, obliged. And, all the time, we are dealing with human 
persons whose rights are to be respected precisely because they 
are the rights of human persons. The kingdom of Christ will 
not be actualized unless Christians reaily possess an acute 
sensitiveness in matters of justice, until, in the scriptural 
expression, they positively hunger and thirst after justice. 
Justice, like charity, begins at home. Or where else do you 
hope to see it commence? The Christian cannot wait until 
some ideal order is achieved before declaring that he will then 
be most attentive to every claim that justice may make. 
There can be no ideal order, there will never be a decent order 
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till those who profess the name and truth of Christ, show 
themselves conspicuously just. 

Charity has its obligations also. Our Lord praised the 
good Samaritan for the attention and care he lavished upon 
an unfortunate Jewish traveller left robbed and wounded by 
the roadside. He did not exempt from blame the priest and 
levite who had passed him by, as though they were perfectly 
free to render him service, as they pleased or not. Incidentally, 
quite a number of the faults that we imagine to be breaches 
of charity, are really offences against justice, and demand their 
due measure of reparation. Calumny, detraction, the spiteful 
criticism that hurts and harms—these are unjust, not merely 
unkind : for the neighbour in question has just as much right 
to his good name as to whatever goods and property he may 
possess. But, for the moment, it is almost more important 
to emphasize the necessity of justice. Charity is so thoroughly 
Christian : we know it and, in many and varied ways, put it 
into practice. But even the genuinely charitable may tolerate 
injustice where it is tolerated by others, where it has become 
part of an established order. Just as we require a sense of 
personal spiritual life in a world that is profoundly irreligious, 
so too we need a vivid sensitiveness to justice in that same 
world where injustice has been widespread. It is not sufficient, 
for example, to plead that this or that practice has been 
common in the City. The same individuals would scarcely 
suggest as an excuse for grave immorality that such and such 
a happening was not infrequent in the West End. We may 
have to react against the accepted views of others on the 
subject of justice as we must do against their accepted notions 
of divorce and birth prevention. About this much might be 
said. For the moment let it be enough to have said the 
following—that, if we honestly accept Christ as the king of 
our lives and our hearts, then we must awaken and develop 
within us something of His great love of others, something of 
that desire to help others who most need help, something of 
His hunger and thirst after justice, and something too of His 
holy wrath and indignation with cruelty, injustice and 
exploitation. Let us begin, however, where all justice and 
charity should begin, at home—that is, with ourselves. Let us 
first be indignant for past remissness—with ourselves, and then 
let us exercise whatever influence we can on others. 

The fruit of all this, and indeed the final quality of Christ’s 
kingdom, is peace. And here we stand aghast: for to-day 
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there is so patently no peace. But out of the very struggle 
which now encompasses us—once victory has been secured 
over evil and oppression—men will return, please God, to a 
surer appreciation of just those qualities upon which alone true 
peace can be founded: the recognition of Christian truth and 
principles, an awareness of one common purpose in life under 
one heavenly Father and in the bonds of human fellowship, 
a sense of justice, and the great urge of charity. For the 
moment we must retain our own interior peace. “‘ If we turn 
to God in prayer,’”’ so spoke Lord Halifax in a recent broadcast 
‘ we shall have peace even in war: the peace of which we most 
stand in need: the peace of soul.”” Within ourselves we shall 
sense the peace of Christ, the peace promised and bequeathed 
and sustained by Him, that peace which the world can neither 
extinguish nor understand, the peace of heart in God’s haven— 


in the anchorage of Christ. 
JOHN MURRAY. 





The Garden 


O THIS is where the olives grow! 
I close mine eyes, to see 

A Figure pass, with footsteps slow, 
Into Gethsemane. 


The grey leaves whisper to the grass, 
(My ears still catch that breath) 
E’en of a Cup that did not pass, 
Where Love knelt, pledged to death. 


But here to-day the robin sings, 
And here my heart would rest, 

For God’s glad skies await his wings, 
Whilst Christ’s blood dyes his breast. 


Lord of my dreams and my desire, 
Grant that my soul may dwell 

Lit by Thy spark of mystic fire, 
That maketh all things well. 


So when the night shall cover me, 
Joy shall be one with loss, 
And the stars shine o’er Calvary— 


A crown above Thy cross. 
C. M. F. G. ANDERSON. 











JOHN FOXE THE MARTYROLOGIST 
A REHABILITATION THAT FAILS 


HE Times Literary Supplement of September rst, 
contained a long article on Foxe, which was at the same 


time a review of the recently published book, “ John 
Foxe and his Book” by J. F. Mozley. The claims made for 
the work were indeed very high, for the article was headed 
“The Historian Rehabilitated,” and, among other laudatory 
remarks, stated that Mr. Mozley had “ produced a work of 
real value.” 

It was difficult not to be impressed by so pretentious and 
prominent a review in so well-established and distinguished a 
periodical, and probably many who read it thought that they 
would be forced to modify their bad opinion of the notorious 
martyrologist. This makes it the more surprising that the 
book should achieve so little of what it sets out to achieve. 
It is not unimpressive in matters of lesser moment, such as the 
authorship of the memoir, published in the 1641 edition, but 
on essential points, which would lead us to modify our opinion 
of Foxe, it tells us nothing that we do not know aiready. 

But indeed he who would justify Foxe and the martyrs whom 
he has immortalized, is undertaking a task which might daunt 
any man, for it may confidently be asserted that in the whole 
of our history there is hardly a group of men who inspire more 
complete abhorrence than the heroes of this martyrology. 
It is not merely the freaks who find their way into it—as for 
example Thomas Cromwell'—who arouse disgust : even of the 
ordinary rank and file a recent writer, by no means in agree- 
ment with the Catholic Church, has said that, had they not 
been executed by Mary, two-thirds would have been executed 
afterwards by the Church of England.* Even from Foxe’s 
account many of them seem wild, demented creatures, who 
threatened both the ecclesiastical and the civil order. Mr. 
Mozley prefaces his remarks about the Marian persecution by 
saying that hopes of a moderate policy were speedily dashed 
to the ground.* This is indeed a twisted way of putting it ; 

1 Foxe refers to Cromwell as “ this valiant captain and soldier of Christ.” 
2C. H. Smythe, ‘‘ Cranmer and the Reformation,” p. 3. 


* Op. cit, p. 37. 
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for it was not Mary who first adopted force. Consider her 
situation. On July 6th, 1553, her brother, Edward VI, had 
died, and she had become the rightful queen. But an im- 
mediate attempt was made by the extreme Protestant party 
to supplant her by a usurper, albeit an unwilling one. The 
attempt failed ; yet as soon as Mary was established on the 
throne she promised religious toleration to all.1 In reply some 
of the Protestant party, on the very next day, made an attack 
on Dr. Bourne, the Catholic preacher at Paul’s Cross, threw a 
dagger at him, and dragged him from the pulpit. Then five 
months after the Queen’s accession came Wyatt’s unprovoked 
rebellion, which was very nearly successful; and mixed up 
with this was a plot to murder the Queen, hatched by a future 
Foxian martyr.” At Corpus Christi in the next year the 
priest carrying the host in procession was attacked by a man © 
with a dagger, who tried to seize the Blessed Sacrament,* 
and some weeks later a rebellion was planned in Suffolk.‘ 
Yet during all this time the heresy laws remained repealed ; 
it was the wildness and violence of the sectaries that brought 
trouble on themselves, not zeal for persecution on the part of 
the Queen or bishops. 

Moreover this violent and self-opinionated arrogance led them 
into opposition to each other, as well as to the Catholic Church. 
The disputes of the exiles at Frankfort are well known; in 
England their common misfortunes did not serve to quell 
their bickering, and even within the prison walls, and while 
the pyres were being built at Smithfield, they continued to 
quarrel and to call their opponents’ opinions “‘ as damnable 
as popery itself.’ 

Indeed Foxe’s work is vitiated at its very heart, for he is 
holding up for admiration what is not worthy of admiration— 
tumultuous, factious and stiff-necked pride, despicable even 
when it leads to the obstinacy which death itself cannot 
subdue. Others besides the writer may have met Germans 
who have said that they would put their hand in the fire for 
Hitler, and they too must have felt, not the expected admiration, 


1 Dixon, “‘ History of the Church of England.”’ IV, p. 16. 

2 Dixon, IV, pp. 126-7. Dixon remarks that about this Foxe uses a 
“‘ characteristically ambiguous expression.’”” Dixon was by no means an 
unqualified admirer of Foxe, in spite of the remarks which Mr. Mozley 
quotes on page 183. 

* Dixon, IV, p. 131. 

* Dixon, IV, p. 238. 

5 Dixon, IV, p. 301. 
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but inexpressible disgust. Such were the feelings of Harpsfield 
and Persons towards the fanatics whom Foxe eulogizes. For 
willingness to suffer can never in itself be grand; it must be 
ennobled by a cause, and then it becomes sublime. And this 
is the very pith and marrow of Harpsfield’s argument against 
Foxe, an argument which Mr. Mozley conspicuously fails to 
understand. With clear appreciation of the point at issue, 
Harpsfield says at the beginning of his sixth dialogue that 
Foxe and his admirers ‘“‘ causam a morte, non mortem a causa 
pendere arbitrantur,”’ then quotes very appositely St. Paul’s 
words, ‘‘ If I deliver up my body to be burnt and have not 
charity it profiteth me nothing,’ and proceeds to show that 
the martyrs’ cause was not a worthy one, in other words, that 
they had not charity. It is not an argument which appeals to 
Mr. Mozley,’ but then Harpsfield did not wish to appeal to 
Mr. Mozley, but to his own contemporaries whose more 
theological minds appreciated such reasons. 

Passing on from this flaw which lies at the very heart of the 
martyrology, we approach the first piece of deception which 
Foxe foists upon his readers. For this we need not go beyond 
the title, which reads ‘“‘ Acts and Monuments. . .wherein 
are . . . described the great persecutions and horrible troubles 
that have been wrought and practized by the Roman prelates, 
etc.”” I say that this is deception, because if there is one 
fact obvious even from Foxe’s own account of the persecution, 
it is that the bishops hated the whole business, and went to 
every length to avoid having anything to do with it. Who 
was responsible need not here be considered. Mary Tudor’s 
latest biographer despairs of answering the question, while 
Dixon thought that it was the Queen.* On some occasions 
laymen were well to the fore, and loathsome laymen too, who 
were no more Papist than Protestant, men like the detestable 
Rich, whose perjury helped to send More to the scaffold, and 
who was later to vote obediently for the abolition of Papal 
authority in England, or like the Earl of Oxford, who was to 
distinguish himself in the next reign by ferreting out Mass 
vestments.‘ These men can be blamed, the Queen perhaps 

1“ Dialogi Sex,’’ Antwerp, 1566, p. 638. 

2 On page 175 he says that those who think Harpsfield’s criticism damaging 
can never have read the book. It is interesting to note that St. Augustine 
in commenting on Psalm 34 uses almost the same words as Harpsfield. 
** Martyres non facit poena, sed causa.’’ Migne, P.L. 36, 340. 


*Cf. Prescott. ‘‘ Spanish Tudor,” pp. 384-94. Dixon, IV, pp. 14-15. 
“Dixon, IV, p. 581. Cf. Birt, ‘‘ Elizabethan Religious Settlement,” 


p. 528. 
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can be blamed, the Council perhaps can be blamed, but the 
bishops most certainly cannot be blamed. Dixon, one of the 
few reputable historians whom Mr. Mozley can find to cast a 
compliment to his hero, says categorically that they showed 
little relish for the work, and that in May, 1555, the King and 
Queen had to write to them and reprimand them for their 
remissness.! Even Bonner, whose slanderous soubriquet, 
originated by Foxe, has stuck, had to be urged by the Council 
to punish four parishes for using the English service, and had 
again to be urged by the Marquis of Winchester to act against 
prisoners in Newgate.” When driven to take heresy pro- 
ceedings, he showed every possible consideration for the 
prisoners ; for example, he examined John Philpot twenty 
times before proceeding against him in consistory, brought in 
bishops, doctors and laymen in the hope that they might win 
over the prisoner, incurred the rebuke of the Queen and of the 
Council for his delay, and in return got nothing but defiance 
and taunts.* The same Bonner had meeting after meeting 
with another Foxian hero, who afterwards boasted that he 
would not even return his greeting.* Two of the other bishops, 
Heath and Day, who had to examine John Bradford, asked 
the prisoner to be seated, and when he refused to sit down in 
their presence, they remained standing throughout the inter- 
view, though it lasted four hours.° Yet with such examples 
as these before his eyes of the bishops’ patient courtesy, Foxe 
represented them to the world as merciless and unscrupulous 
butchers of the innocent. 

However, that Foxe should be guilty of such a mis- 
representation is in no way remarkable, for even had he 
wished to give a sincere and impartial account of events under 
Mary, he could not possibly have done so in so short a time as 
that which he spent on his “‘ Acts and Monuments.” The first 
draft of his work, namely his ‘‘ Rerum in ecclesia gestarum .. . 
commentarii,” amounted to 750 pages folio, and was published 
at Basle in September, 1559, only ten months after the death 
of Queen Mary. Now Foxe was some four hundred miles from 
England, communications were slow in the sixteenth century, 


1 Dixon, IV, pp. 363-4. 
2 Dixon, IV, pp. 398-9. Like Rich, Winchester found no difficulty in 
conforming under Elizabeth. 


§ Dixon, IV, p. 472. 
* Dixon, IV, p. 347. 
5 Dixon, IV, p. 369. 
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and in 1559 western Europe was at war.’ Yet within ten 
months of the end of the persecution Foxe had got information 
from England, had examined it, sifted it, and formed it into a 
book the size of several volumes of a modern work, and finally, 
had got it through the press. This was indeed a remarkable 
feat, but so remarkable as to be suspicious. Thus we are not 
surprised to find that Foxe reckons the number of martyrs 
at 500, though modern research has only been able to find 
about 290 of them.’ And so it was with the rest of Foxe’s 
work. As he himself said, it was written “in . . . praecipiti 
calami cursu,” “‘ hastily rashed up,”’ and was the achievement 
of a passionate devotee, and not of an historian. He was more 
anxious to write than to write well, or even to write truly.* 


However, Mr. Mozley will no doubt consider all that I have 
said so far ‘‘ no more than skirmishing,’’ because I have not 
checked Foxe’s account by that of other witnesses. It is 
natural for him to entrench himself in this position, which he 
might well regard as almost unassailable, for Foxe is largely 
his own witness. The stories he tells are unlikely, contradictory 
and bear the marks of exaggeration. All that we can show. 
But we cannot bring back to life the witnesses whom Foxe 
claimed to have consulted, and triumphantly confront Mr. 
Mozley with their story. 

But fortunately we are not entirely without means of putting 
Foxe to the proof. In some cases we can test his story by 
other evidence, and I will mention two such cases in which he 
is shown up as guilty either of outrageous carelessness or of 
deliberate falsehood. The first of these cases is that of St. 
Thomas More. According to Foxe, More on two occasions 
took heretics into his garden and tortured them in various 
ways. In itself the story appears incredible, and at variance 
with all we know of More. If we probe further we find that 
incredulity is well founded, for More tells us in his “‘ Apologia ”’ 
that in his own days these stories were bandied abroad at his 
expense, and he affirms under oath that they are without 
foundation. “‘ And of all that ever came into my hand for 
heresy,” he says, “as help me God, saving . . . the sure 


1 The treaty of Cateau Cambrésis was signed in April, 1559. 

* Mr. Mozley mentions that Foxe puts the number at 500. Cf. p. 123. 
But on page 128 he speaks of this work of Foxe as omitting two-thirds of 
the martyrs. Would he then say that there were 1,500 ? 

?I em not quite clear how Foxe’s work, described by Mr. Mozley on 
page 154 as “‘ written at breakneck speed,”’ is transformed into a process of 
‘slow building up’ by page 173. 
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keeping of them . . . else never had any of them any stripe 


or stroke given them, so much as a fillip on the forehead.’” 
This oath of More cannot lightly be set aside, for it was just 
because he valued an oath that he went to his death; as he 
said to the perjured Rich at his trial, if he were a man who did 
not regard an oath, he needed not to stand at that place as an 
accused person. But it is not merely a case of More’s oath 
against Foxe’s fable, for More further tells us in detail one 
lying story which was spread abroad about him, and if we 
compare this with Foxe’s pathetic tale of the martyrdom of 
John Tewkesbury, we find that, apart from minor details, 
they are one and the same story. 


MORE FoxE 

“He was bound to a tree in “He was carried to Jesus tree 
my garden and thereto too in his privy garden where he 
piteously beaten and _ yet, was whipped and also twisted 
beside that, bound about the in his brows with small ropes 
head with a cord and wrongen, that the blood started out of 
till he fell down dead in a his eyes.” 

swoon.” “ Acts and Monuments,”’ 


“ Works,”’ 1557, p. 902. 1563, p. 486. 


What appears to have happened is that Foxe got hold of this 
wild story, and fixed it on the wrong man, for in More’s time 
it was told, not about Tewkesbury, but about a certain Segar. 
Not satisfied with this, he attached a similar story to another 
of his martyrs, James Bainham. However he then seems to 
have suspected that he had gone too far, and so in the 1570 
edition he omitted the story of Tewkesbury’s beating, but kept 
in that of Bainham, and so perpetuated the slander.’ 

This calumny of Foxe is mentioned in almost every biography 
of St. Thomas More, and it therefore seems a pity that Mr. 
Mozley did not see fit to deal with it ; most certainly it has a 
far closer bearing on the reputation of Foxe than the rather 
irrelevant paragraphs which he introduces on the defects of 
scientific historians. 

The second case which I propose to discuss is even more 
fatal to Foxe’s reputation. It concerns Thomas Grimwood 
of Hitcham, who, if we are to believe Foxe, had given false 
evidence against one of the martyrs, and as a punishment was 


1“ Works,”’ 1557, Pp. 901. 

2 Incidentally the first examination of Tewkesbury, when the torture is 
said to have occurred, took place in May, 1529, before More had become 
Chancellor. But in such a tissue of absurdities this is a minor error. 
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miraculously struck dead by God. To quote Foxe’s words, 
“In the harvest after . . . as he was in his labour, stacking 
up a goff of corn, having his health and fearing no peril, 
suddenly his bowels fell out of his body, and immediately 
most miserably he died.’’ This is indeed a terrible story, but 
the terror is somewhat softened when we read that some 
twenty years later a certain parson read the passage in church, 
and the self-same Grimwood rose up and proclaimed that he 
was still alive and sued the unfortunate clergyman for libel. 
Already things look black enough against Foxe, but this is 
not the end of the story. As early as 1563 Foxe seems to have 
suspected that the story was open to suspicion, for he made 
inquiries down in Suffolk, and omitted the tale in his second 
edition (1570), but replaced it in the third (1576), and it has 
been retained ever since. Now, either Foxe knew that 
Grimwood was alive or he did not. If he did, why did he 
retain the story? If he did not, then what value are we to 
place on his stories from eye-witnesses? If his first-hand 
authorities tell him that a man is dead, and give full details 
of his death, when he is really alive, have they any authority 
at all? 

The case is an important one, and it is not surprising that 
Gairdner devoted thirteen pages to it,’ and that Mr. Mozley 
could not ignore it. But it does not seem unjust to say that 
in his efforts to clear the good name of Foxe all he manages 
to achieve is to obscure the issue by a verbal smoke-screen. 
Foxe, he says, cut the story out of his second edition ; “‘ it is 
true he put it back in 1576, and kept it in 1583, but his cutting 
it out in defiance of the report of his emissary . . . at least 
absolves him from the common charge of a callous persistence 
in falsehood.”* However, this shirks the issue. Why did he 
put it back in 1576? Mr. Mozley suggests that he may have 
had fresh information. But even this will not serve to clear 
Foxe. If the fresh information persisted in telling him that 
Grimwood was dead, it was valueless. If it did not, why did 
Foxe say that he was dead? In short, either Foxe’s eye- 
witnesses were thoroughly unreliable, or he was deliberately 
telling lies. 

There are then several very serious arguments against 
Foxe’s value as an historian, arguments which Mr. Mozley 
hardly answers satisfactorily. With this, Foxe and his defence 


1“ Lollardy and the Reformation,’ I, pp. 343-56. 
2 Mozley, p. 198. 
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may be dismissed, but this article would be incomplete if it 
did not at least comment on the cavalier treatment which 
Mr. Mozley metes out to two of Foxe’s critics. The first of 
these is S. R. Maitland, who in a series of essays on the 
Reformation criticised most penetratingly and devastatingly 
both Foxe and the extreme Puritanism for which he stood. 
Mr. Mozley condemns two of these important essays in which 
Maitland tried to show the untrustworthiness of Puritan 
historians.. Maitland’s only argument, says Mr. Mozley, is 
to cite four ‘minor Protestants,” who, being in extreme 
danger, told lies to save themselves, their friends or their 
cause.’ Now this argument, attributed to Maitland, is 
certainly a very crude one, in fact far too crude to have been 
used by so exacting a scholar. His real argument was very 
different. It was to point out that the martyrs in question 
testified under oath to what they knew to be untrue, that they 
afterwards described their conduct without showing the least 
sign of compunction, and that the story was again told by 
Foxe, who assumed that it would meet with the full approval 
of his readers. Maitland was not merely concerned with the 
attitude of four ‘‘ minor Protestants’ but with that of the 
Reformers in general. This story of perjury on behalf of the 
Gospel seems to represent a general state of mind; and, in 
view of that state of mind, Maitland rightly asks, how much 
can we believe of the Reformers’ version of history? Clearly 
this is a far stronger argument and a far more damaging one 
than that attributed to Maitland by Mr. Mozley. 


The second critic to whom Mr. Mozley does not do justice is 
Fr. Persons, and he complains that Fr. Persons did not consult 
the records, or test his story, as Foxe did, by recourse to eye- 
witnesses. It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Mozley 
that there might have been difficulties which prevented Fr. 
Persons thus checking Foxe’s accounts. However I presume 
that he would admit that Fr. Persons could not have done the 
work personally. No doubt Mr. Mozley thinks that he should 
have used an agent. But let him envisage for one moment 
the life of such a Jesuit agent in the year 1600. However 
innocent his purposes, he would soon find that the Gestapo, 
so efficiently established by Walsingham, was on his track, 
and that a charge of treason was hanging over his head. Even 
an obscure Catholic layman, who had no connexion with 


1 Mozley, p. 182. 
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Persons, would have been slow to call attention to his existence 
by approaching episcopal palaces to consult records. Suppose 
we translate the situation into modern terms. Let Mr. Mozley 
imagine a German-Jewish exile in this country in the days 
before the war, writing to a fellow-Jew in Germany, 2nd asking 
him to make his way into the Brown House at Munich, and 
there look up the Nazi files for information for his forthcoming 
book against Dr. Goebbels. Dr. Goebbels could consult the 
files, no less than Foxe, his sixteenth century counterpart. 
But for the persecuted exile or his agent to do so would be to 
risk death and to gain nothing. Mr. Mozley should beware of 
transplanting the British Museum and the Public Record 
Office to the days of good Queen Bess, and he should see Foxe 
and his critics against the background of their times. He 
would then omit unfortunate paragraphs, such as those on 
Fr. Persons, and he might even come to a truer understanding 
of Foxe, the martyrologist. 

W. F. REA. 





To John Henry Cardinal Newman . 


. . and to you especially, dear Ambrose St. Lira’ whom God gave 
me when He took everyone else away . 


. ) Dee Ambrose St. John! ”’ Would that I had been 
This Ambrose St. John, that mine eyes had seen 
Thine when grief clouded them and on mine arm 
Felt all the weight of thee and of thy cross, 
Until the Kindly Light broke clear and calm 
And thy voice spoke to me of gain and loss. 


“So patient, zealous, tender, all are gone... . 
But thee God gave me. I am not alone 
While thou art watching narrowly to see 
What burden bears the hardest on my heart, 
Ever forgetting self to think of me, 
Dear Ambrose St. John!” I had had my part 
In joy when golden words like these assailed 
Mine ears, ere yet thy golden voice had failed. 


But this the sting of death that I must die 

Leaving thee, oh my Master, in the wind 

And cold ; that thou shovld’st call nor find me nigh 
Thy hand reach for my arm—and should not find ! 


M.G.C. 
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ON RE-READING GEORGES 
LENOTRE 


OME five years ago I discovered in a second-hand 

bookshop three volumes of M. Georges Lenétre. They 

were cheap, presentably bound, and looked the sort of 
work one might someday read. I did not read them 
immediately. Far from it. The volumes languished on 
my: bookshelves instead of those of the bookseller. They were 
now almost more neglected than ever for, apart from an 
occasional dusting, they were left severely alone. No casual 
visitor now came to finger their typically French pages or to 
be intrigued by their quaint portraits. A year afterwards, 
I myself played this réle of casual visitor, handled them again 
and was at once intrigued. Eventually I read all three 
volumes, thoroughly fascinated, in rather less than a week. 
Since then I have discovered and acquired a fourth and a 
fifth volume. 

M. Lenétre was a distinguished historian and antiquary— 
he speaks of himself modestly as a fureteur—who, somewhat 
late in life, was admitted to the company of the Immortals of 
the French Academy, and died a short time ago. His main 
theme of study and research was the French Revolution and 
the subsequent Empire, and indeed few Frenchmen can have 
had as intimate and sensitive a knowledge of that complicated 
period. 

The books in question have the general heading: Vieilles 
Maisons, Vieux Papiers—with an equally general title of 
Paris Révolutionnaire. They are not a history of the Revolu- 
tion, but series of studies of its lesser-known aspects, its minor 
characters, and the memories of it that still cling to old Parisian 
buildings or to now faded dossiers, neatly-ticketed in the 
Archives Nationales and the Archives de la Préfecture de Police. 
For M. Lenétre the very stones of Paris are eloquent of the 
past. He tells us with evident relish of his own acquaintance 
with the playwright, M. Victorien Sardou, who, as a young 
man in the eighteen-fifties, used to be taken about the city 
by a curious old character known as Pére Lenoir. Lenoir had 
remained in Paris throughout the whole revolutionary period, 
had seen and noted everything: he knew what had happened, 
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and just where it had happened—in this quarter, this street, 
this particular house and room. He had an extensive library 
of Parisian topography in which the youthful Sardou was 
privileged to browse. 

And so—both from documents and from the associations 
hovering around the ways and walls of Paris—we have a series 
of fascinating sketches and reconstructions: here the window 
from which Camille Desmoulins looked across to the house and 
balcony of Lucile Duplessis, whom he was to marry, and from 
whose embrace he was to be dragged away to prison and the 
guillotine: there the unpretentious Hotel de Cherbourg, 
where, in 1787, a young lieutenant of artillery, by name 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was lodging, unfriended and alone, 
writing by candle-light the romance which he fondly hoped 
was to make him famous: here the home and the brasserie of 
Santerre, in which, after the storming of the Bastille, the mob 
deposited the keys and chains they had carried off from the 
prison: there, the sinister mansion of the Rue St. Honoré, 
that of the Duplay family, which no one could pass by without 
a shudder since it was there that Robespierre lived. 

Among the many episodes narrated by M. Lendtre some are, 
not unnaturally, gruesome: for example, the shocking orgies 
after the seizure of the Tuileries, the execution of Louis XVI 
when a loud rolling of drums was ordered to prevent any last 
words of the monarch to the crowds, the terrible account of 
the death of Mme. Du Barry. But, on the whole, while he 
exposes villainy—and there was villainy enough to expose, 
he is more interested in the partially human side of many an 
inhuman ‘revolutionary. It is strange, almost frightening, to 
realize how certain human traits do survive, and can co-exist 
with, the most revolting cruelty and evil. Thus we discover 
the notorious ex-priest, Joseph Le Bon, tenderly devoted to his 
child and to the woman he had made his official wife, at the 
very time that he was drenching Arras and Cambrai with the 
blood of hundreds of innocent victims. The cold-blooded 
Fouché, another ex-religious, the chief of spies and mouchards 
and the counterpart of the twentieth-century Himmler, is 
shown as equally attached to Bonne-Jeanne Coiquaud, his 
desperately ugly spouse and partner, and as husbanding his 
financial resources in order to leave money to his four surviving 
children. Even behind the ominous facade of the house in 
the Rue St. Honoré, of which men stood in perpetual horror, 
and from which Robespierre, like some monstrous spider, was 
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spinning his web of terror, there was staged the idyll of 
Elizabeth Duplay and Philippe Le Bas. 

It is possible to reconstruct from these volumes—in fact, 
M. Lenétre really does it all for us—the provincial and Parisian 
setting of the Revolution. To one side, the quiet country 
towns, remote from the capital, at first untouched, then 
gradually affected but, all the time, very bewildered. To the 
other, the various districts of Paris, each a miniature city—for 
example the famous section des Cordeliers—its inhabitants all 
knowing one another, and regarding the people of other 
sections with suspicion. Everywhere an outward independence, 
a recklessness that dissembled fear; a forced, thin-lipped 
gaiety scarcely vigorous enough to hide the lassitude and the 
cynicism beneath ; a readiness to be swayed by the cry, the 
song, the sensation, the enormity of the moment; a dreadful 
uncertainty about the morrow, a growing weariness of to-day. 
It seems some phantasmagoric nightmare in which idealists, 
adventurers, rogues and arrant scoundrels reel and stagger like 
men, drunken or possessed. And, under it all, as under all 
such terrible upheavals, the thousands upon thousands of 
ordinary folk, puzzled, frightened or resigned, endeavouring 
to rescue from the ruin and chaos something of the semblance 
of decent, human existence. 

It would be quite easy to select from these volumes a number 
of sketches concerning personages famous in French history. 
There is, for example, the story of the machinations of the 
Du Barry family and the subsequent plot, engineered by an 
Englishman named Grieve, to seize part of the Countess Du 
Barry’s property and hound her to the guillotine—a plot which 
succeeded only too well. A small point of interest in this sad 
tale is the report of Grieve’s French agent, Blache, sent to 
spy on the countess during her visits to England in 1791 and 
1792. According to this, she took lodgings, first of all, in 
“ Jermin Street,’’ then in “‘ Marguerite Street, Oxford” (but 
more probably Margaret Street, off Oxford Street) and, finally, 
in 1792, in “‘ Boulton Street, Barckle Square.’’ There is the 
study of Charlotte Robespierre who, towards the end of her 
days, composed a glowing panegyric of her brother, Maximilian, 
with a coloured description of her own fidelity to him at the time 
of his arrest. Actually she escaped imprisonment, if not 
death, by disowning him completely and by pleading that he 
had treated her disgracefully—a plea which incidentally was 
not far from the truth. Later this conveniently forgetful lady 
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was to draw a pension from the Empire, from Louis XVIII, 
and from the constitutional monarchy. There are two 
interesting glimpses of the young Napoleon : the former, at his 
first arrival in Paris, in 1784, in the company of a Franciscan 
priest and four fellow-cadets from the provinces ; the latter, 
on the occasion of his marriage, late at night and with only the 
necessary witnesses, to Josephine. To quote one final 
incident—we have the account of the man and woman, named 
Simon, chosen to survey and educate the dauphin in the 
Temple. The couple left their employment in curious cir- 
cumstances, this is certain. The man was soon afterwards 
arrested and executed along with Robespierre, but the woman 
always stoutly maintained that she had been instrumental in 
bringing about the dauphin’s escape. A deaf-mute child had 
been brought to the Temple, concealed inside a large toy horse, 
and substituted for the royal prince. For many years she 
lived in the home for “ Incurables,” and after 1815 many an 
important visitor came to talk with her. Her story was always 
the same: and it is certain that one of the many claimants to 
the dauphin’s position, the so-called Baron de Richemont, 
primed himself with, and made use of her account. M. Lendtre 
disclaims any intention of entering upon the particular Dauphin 
problem which has captured the attention of many writers, 
one of the most recent of them being Mr. J. B. Morton. 
Lenétre’s only purpose, so he informs us, is to fix the true 
portrait of la femme Simon. 

A quieter but just as revealing light is thrown on the times 
by some of the slighter sketches. These are, in part, recon- 
struction, but they are clever reconstruction, thoroughly in 
accordance with the period. Thus we have the account of the 
perfume-seller, Marie-Antoine Caron, who served as the model 
for two of Balzac’s characters, namely Ragon and César 
Birotteau. It was natural that the Revolution should not be 
regarded very cordially by perfume-sellers and other luxury- 
traders, especially in a year like 1793, when, in Lendtre’s 
words, 11 était prudent de ne pas fleurer trop bon. Caron was 
no politician but, after the Terror, he was gradually drawn 
into the intrigues of former customers. His fashionable shop, 
at the sign of the Reine des Fleurs in the rue du Four-Saint- 
Germain, became a meeting-place, and then a refuge, for 
royalists. It was a convenient post-office for correspondence 
between the Chouans of the West and royalist agents. There 
was an outside stairway leading toa room shut off from the rest 
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of the house: and, if the police did pay the establishment a 
visit, it was easy for the fugitive to hide behind the large shop 
sign, pulling two of the shutters after him. Hyde de Neuville, 
a gentleman with a price on his head but who none the less 
travelled between London and Paris as regularly as any 
Government emissary, remained in Caron’s house for two 
periods, totalling eight months. It was Hyde de Neuville 
who, during the night of January 21st, 1800, draped the front 
of the Madeleine with black hangings, and succeeded in pasting 
manifestos of the Count of Artois all round the pedestal of the 
statue of Liberty in the Place de la Concorde. A watchman 
was on duty but, as it was bitterly cold, he walked round and 
round the monument to keep himself moderately warm: all 
Hyde had to do was to follow in the guardian’s footsteps, 
affixing his notices as he went, and then to escape. In 1804, 
however, some of Caron’s visitors were caught, and he was 
himself imprisoned for a time, and eventually exiled from Paris 
to Bourges. After the Restoration he returned to the capital, 
now quite the hero, and was given an official position in the 
Palais-Bourbon. 

A story of a different quality is that entitled simply 
L’Inconnu. It is the record of a supposed woman, passing 
under the name of Jenny Savalette, and a familiar figure in 
Versailles with her gaunt aspect and sinister black bonnet. 
After death in 1858, she was found to have beena man. How 
was it possible, asks M. Lendtre, for this man to have assumed 
the name of a famous family, not yet extinct ; to have had this 
position vouched for by seven witnesses ; to have announced 
her engagement on two occasions, the second time to an army 
officer; and, finally, to have been the recipient of three 
Government pensions and a Government post, and to have 
amassed a fortune of 200,000 francs. Among her regular 
correspondents were persons of the quality of the Duc de 
Luynes, Mlle de Polignac, and the Duchesse de la Roche- 
foucauld, who actually left a legacy to her. Naturally, the 
rumour began to circulate that this extraordinary creature 
was Louis XVII. In her letters there is no reference to her 
real identity but M. Lenétre, seizing on a few scribbled lines 
on scraps of paper, has his own reconstruction to offer. Its 
one defect, he modestly admits, is that he can give us no 
definite proof. On one side, the story is one of duplicity, 
scandal and blackmail: on the side of M. Lendtre, it is a very 
neat piece of argument. 


VOL. CLXXVI. x 
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It has been said that there are sufficient adventures, of war, 
politics and love, in the career of General Dumouriez to keep 
ten novelists busy for as many years. Here we are treated to 
something of them, with especial reference to his servant, 
Baptiste Renard. Dumouriez’s grandfather had been a 
servant of Moliére and the father of thirty-two children, 
twenty-four of whom were boys. After the twenty-first the 
poor man’s inventive faculties stopped a-functioning, and the 
remaining sons were simply christened Frangois. One of these 
several Frangois was Dumouriez’s father. Born in 1739, 
Dumouriez was a captain in the French army by 1760, when 
he commenced a series of swashbuckling enterprises in Hungary, 
Sweden and Germany. The series ended with his confinement 
in the Bastille and his subsequent transference, as a political 
prisoner, to the Chateau de Caen. On the death of Louis XV 
he was released, made governor of Cherbourg and eventually 
brigadier and maréchal de camp. In 1791 he commanded the 
French armies of the North. Meanwhile, he had acquired a 
servant named Baptiste Renard who, according to both 
Michelet and Thiers, rallied the general’s troops at Jemappes 
and thus gained the victory. Sent off with dispatches to Paris 
the next day, Baptiste was acclaimed by the Convention and 
universally féted. The Assembly decreed that he should be 
clad and armed at the Government’s cost, and that Dumouriez 
should be invited to find him a place on his staff. Alas! 
Baptiste was scarcely able to get into his new uniform or to 
unsheath the brand-new sword with which the grateful Republic 
had provided him, when he returned to headquarters to find 
Dumouriez on the point of deserting to the Austrians. 
Personal loyalty conquered patriotism, and Baptiste went 
with him, following his master to Brussels and Stuttgart. 
But, after a time, Baptiste felt the keen pangs of homesickness 
for his native Norman Brestot, and decided to make his way 
thither. Seven years were necessary for the journey’s com- 
pletion. When crossing the Rhine, he was seized as a spy 
by Bavarian soldiers and imprisoned. On his release, he 
started to try another route, this time northwards as far as 
Hamburg. He arrived there without resources and apprenticed 
himself to a furniture-maker. It was not till 1800, as one can 
learn from his petition to the Minister of Justice, that he was 
able to regain his native village. Even then, he was not safe : 
for, as he entered it, he was again arrested, on suspicion of 
being concerned in highway robbery. Ultimately, he was set 
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free by order of Napoleon. For a time he lived with his 
mother, then retired to lead the existence of a hermit. He was, 
in turn, an unsuccessful barber, sign-painter, and mender of 
cane chairs until, one morning in 1827, his body was discovered 
floating among the rushes of the river Risle. 

Two further vignettes, and we shall have finished. Both of 
them have points of contact with this country. The first 
concerns the—possibly self-styled—Baron de Géramb. On 
April zoth, 1810, there disembarked at the port of London a 
handsome officer, remarkable for his gorgeous uniform—a 
blend apparently of the Hungarian and Russian—and a small 
arsenal of pistols and daggers carried at his belt. He had come 
to England with novel plans for the overthrow of Napoleon. 
These included the recruitment of 24,000 Croats to be generalled 
by himself. His previous career had been mysterious, even 
hectic, and he had come to London from Vienna via Palermo 
and Cadiz. The British Government held him at arms-length 
for some time until they had made inquiries, and then he was 
politely presented with 100 guineas on condition that he would 
leave the United Kingdom within three weeks. Thereupon 
he repaired to his lodgings, hoisted a banner with the inscription 
in English: ‘‘ My Home is my castle,’”’ and announced that he 
had 500 pounds of powder and sufficient provisions for two 
months’ siege. He intended to await the arrival of the 24,000 
Croats, he stoutly declared, and would blow up the whole of 
Bayswater rather than tamely submit. Happily Bayswater 
was spared this dreadful experience for two police officers 
managed to effect an entrance through the back part of the 
house and arrest the fire-eating but unresisting baron. He was 
sent via Harwich to Denmark where the French ordered his 
arrest, suspecting that his ejection from England was mere 
make-believe and that he was a British agent. Each night in 
his prison he composed a stinging Mémoire sur L’ Angleterre 
which was addressed to the French authorities. For a period 
he was confined in a maison de santé in Paris and afterwards, 
because of his turbulent behaviour, in the prison of Vincennes. 
With the fall of the Empire, he found himself again a free man 
but so poor that he had to apply for his four francs a day of 
prison relief. Two years later, his name appears in a report 
of the Prefect of Mayenne. This mentions that an ex-prisoner, 
named Géramb, had applied for admission to the Trappist 
monastery at Port-Salut. There he took the name of Brother 
Marie-Joseph and was a great asset to the monastery in 
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re-establishing itself financially. Later, as Pére de Géramb, 
he travelled to Alsace, and, in 1830, is heard of in Jerusalem. 
He became an important personage in the order, was received 
in 1837 by Pope Gregory XVI who, after the audience, is 
reported to have said: ‘“‘ Nous viola deux papes, a présent : 
il padre Geramb ed io”: he died in Rome, as Procurator- 
General of the Trappists, in the year 1848. 

Of even more interest for an English reader is the story with 
the title “‘ John.” It begins with an account of the much- 
dreaded English admiral, Sir William Sidney Smith. Smith 
was in command of the English fleet off the Normandy coast 
in 1795: he was so ubiquitous—at least so it seemed to 
French sailors—that he was given the name of Milord Fantéme, 
and sometimes that of the devil in person. In April, 1796, he 
led a daring raid on Le Havre and was captured. With him 
at the time was a young French émigré, Jacques de Tromelin, 
who had taken part in the Brittany war. His life was forfeit 
as soon as the French authorities recognized him. At a 
moment’s notice the English admiral re-christened him “‘ John 
Bromley” and made him his personal servant. Another 
prisoner, taken on the same occasion, was the admiral’s 
“‘ secretary”’ who receives, in the French archives, the rather 
amusing name of ‘‘ John Vesley Vright.”” The prisoners were 
taken to Paris and lodged in the Temple. The grimmer days 
of the Temple had now passed, and there existed many ways 
in which the prisoners could communicate with friends outside. 
A royalist lady, with her three daughters, occupied a house 
opposite one wall of the prison, and apparently conducted a 
signalling service every night by means of lamps. M. de 
Tromelin had to keep up the réle of English valet, and allow 
himself to be taught a rough and ready French by fellow 
servants. He was permitted a measure of liberty and could 
go out on errands for his naval master. Soon communications 
were established. Hyde de Neuville, already mentioned in 
these sketches, undertook the task of tunnelling underground 
from the royalist lady’s house to the prison. Unfortunately 
the last few blows were delivered with greater strength of arm 
than delicacy ; for, of a sudden, a breach appeared in the wall 
of the Temple, a sentry was knocked over by the falling 
masonry, and the attempt was foiled. Meanwhile the de 
Tromelin comedy had been well played. Relatives of the 
admiral in England wrote such touching letters concerning 
John Bromley’s virtues and faithfulness that he was given 
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permission to return to England and provided with an escort 
as far as Dunkirk. The admiral assured the authorities—he 
could do it truthfully—that he had never had a valet like this 
John. No sooner had de Tromelin reached England than he 
travelled at once to Normandy to visit his own family and to 
arrange for the escape of the admiral. The tale of the escape 
has as romantic a ring as any story of the Scarlet Pimpernel. 
A stolen warrant signed by the Ministry of the Marine : a mock 
procession of disguised officers and police officials: one night 
of concealment in the city, then three days more of it in a wood 
on its outskirts and, finally, the embarkation at Rouen. The 
French authorities knew nothing of it for several weeks, since 
it was assumed at the Temple that the prisoners had been 
transferred to Fontainebleau where most of their fellow-country- 
men were interned. But all England laughed at the exploit, 
and a play on the subject ran for eight hundred performances. 

As for the faithful John, alias de Tromelin, he joined the 
Turkish army to fight against Napoleon, rising to the Ottoman 
equivalent of lieutenant-colonel. But, after four years of 
Turkish soldiering, a longing for France overcame him: his 
name had been removed, in 1802, from the list of émigrés, and 
he was free to return. Arrested and charged with helping his 
country’s enemies, he attracted Napoleon’s notice. The whole 
of the “ John Bromley” incident came to light. He was 
pardoned and allowed to join Napoleon’s armies. He was 
colonel by 1809, and divisional-general at Waterloo. With 
the Restoration his advance continued for he was an inspector- 
general in 1824 and lieutenant-general in the following year. 
It was one of those stories—there are far too few of them in 
the revolutionary period—when nearly everybody concerned 
lived “‘ happily afterwards. 

These sketches of M. Lenétre are admirable reading. It is 
well worth trying them. FRANCIS MARCH. 
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TOWARDS RE-GAINING THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Before leaving England earlier in the year Father 
Martindale handed this article to the Editor. It was 
meant to be the first of two or three articles with the 
general title ‘“‘ Towards Re-Gaining the Old Testa- 
ment,’’ and Father Martindale was well aware that 
they might provoke some controversy. In view of 
Father Martindale’s regretted and prolonged absence 
we think it advisable to publish the article without 
further delay. We hope sincerely that he will be able 
to contribute the second and third articles at no too 
distant date. 


GR. KNOX has undertaken the difficult task of 

translating the Vulgate. His recent article in the 

Clergy Review shows how conscious he is of that 
difficulty. It will be long before even his New Testament is 
ready. Much longer will it be before we have the whole of his 
Old Testament. We ask ourselves, then, whether we must 
wait till it is ready, to join in the noticeable tendency towards 
loving and using the Old Testament better. Presumably no 
one will suggest that Catholics read the Old Testament very 
assiduously—we frankly add: ‘‘ No wonder!” Why, not 
many read the whole of the New. Not often do we hear 
sermons preached from texts in the Apocalypse or the epistles 
of St. Peter, St. James or St. Jude ! 

It might be asked whether we really need make much effort 
to read the Older Testament, which has been superseded. 
Yes, we think we ought to! After all, it is inspired, and 
quite as much the Word of God as ever it was. Then, Our 
Lord loved it and constantly quoted it. We have only one 
long quotation from Our Lady’s words—the Magnificat ; but 
that is simply compact of Old Testament echoes, though it 
transcends even the loveliest psalms. St. Paul and St. John 
had the very structure of their minds shaped by those ancient 
records. And finally, the Liturgy of the Church contains 
almost as much of the Old Testament as it does of the New— 
more, if you take the Breviary psalms into account. And 
this emphasizes the fact that no schism was cleft between New 
and Old by the Revelation granted to us by Our Lord. He 
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“spoke with” Moses and Elias and taught us to view the 
whole of that Older Alliance in terms of Himself. Israel’s 
history was one long prophecy incarnate. Apart from this, 
the Old Testament is superb as literature, though it is not as 
literature that we want to see the Old Testament better loved : 
that would shift the centre of gravity quite away from its 
proper place. But there can be no objection to our finding 
that our prayers and hymns are beautiful, or to our being 
helped to do so. 

The Psalms at any rate occupy a privileged position, if only 
because the clergy and most nuns are bound to read some of 
them daily ; and it is really tragic if we do not like—in fact, if 
we dislike—a large part of our obligatory prayer, or even, if 
we are quite unable to understand what we are talking about. 
Of course it is hardly fair to dwell on Psalm 67, so corrupt are 
parts of it: but still—‘‘ God who maketh men of one manner 
to dwell in a house . . . in like manner them that provoke, 
that dwell in sepulchres . . . the king of powers is of the 
beloved, of the beloved . . . if you sleep among the midst of 
lots (you shall be as the) wings of a dove . . . the mountain 
of God is a fat mountain ; a curdled mountain. Why suspect, 
ye curdled mountains ? ’’ (Douay Version). Despite Challoner’s 
notes, what does that mean? But there is plenty more like 
that in the Psalms, not to mention the Prophets. However, 
the Psalms seem to be coming into their own again, and the 
faithful who want to use them, as more and more of them 
appear to be doing, can find quite a number of fairly simple 
books about them, and can rely upon those books not to 
make arbitrary pious applications of the sacred text. After 
all, one should always try to reach the literal sense first. We 
will however admit that some Psalms are more valuable than 
others. The same is even truer for the historical books. 
Few are likely to read all the genealogies in Paralipomenon ; 
or all the ritual regulations in Leviticus, or even, all the 
Mosaic legislation. Yet the books of Kings, for example, are 
full of stories that move as swiftly as anything in Homer, 
and are of intense human sentiment—the story, for example, of 
David and Absalom, or of Abraham and Isaac. 

This seems to imply the desirability of selections from the 
Old Testament, and I think we could make good use of such a 
book. At the same time, I confess that this would have 
grated horribly upon any scholarly instinct I may have had. 
I resolved that if I were to be examined on one book, or one 
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play, of a classical writer, I would read the whole of him. 
For I took but little interest in a Greek tragedy as a detached 
work of art, hanging (so to say) on the walls of an ancient 
picture-gallery. I wanted to “get at it’’ as the production 
of one man, in fis circumstances: and if it be answered that 
this was not an artist’s attitude, and that it ought not to 
matter twopence who made a “ work of art,” how, or why, I 
should repeat that in the case of the Scriptures “ works of art ” 
are precisely not what I would wish to fasten on; and that 
unless I could sympathize with the temperament and special 
reactions of an author, I would be much less trustful that I 
might dare to use him even for “ apologetic’ purposes. It 
remains that in spite of all that, we had better provide only 
selections from some of the Old Testament historical books, 
so as to make sure of that amount at any rate being read and 
appreciated. 

We come, then, to the Prophets. At a first glance, the 
Prophets would seem to be more important than anyone else. 
In so far as prophecy includes prediction, and divinely sanc- 
tioned prediction—prediction, supremely of Christ our Lord— 
we cannot possibly allow ourselves to neglect them. Our Lord 
was constantly alluding to them: His ministry actual began 
by a quotation from Isaias (Luke iv 17); the Baptist was 
their crown. The Ethiopian began his conversion by reading 
another passage from that same prophet (Acts viii 28); the 
disciples going to Emmaus were rebuked because they did not 
attend to the prophets—they were slow to believe (Luke 
Xxiv 25): it would take far too long to allude, even, to the 
many occasions on which St. Peter and St. Paul appeal to the 
prophets, on whom along with the apostles the Church is 
built, as indeed she is seen to be also in the Apocalypse. And 
not only are the prophets joined with the apostles and the 
martyrs in the “ Te Deum,” but in the very Creed which we 
say at Mass, the Holy Spirit’s function is declared to be that 
He “spoke through the Prophets,” all the rest of His réle 
being summed up, I suppose, in the word Vivificantem. 
Hence neither Our Lord, nor the New Testament writers, nor 
the Church in her Liturgy, have the slightest intention of 
allowing us to disregard the Prophets. Yet we have to agree 
that that is practically what we do. We have much excuse. 
Very often the text is corrupt, or confused. Let us consider 
the prophecy of Nahum, parts of which are exceptionally fine. 
But does the preface-psalm belong to it? Does it allude, 
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like the rest, to the sack of Ninive? Was it written (quite 
probably it was!) all round the margin of some early manu- 
script, and also down the blank space in the middle between 
two columns of script? And is that why its “‘ alphabetic ” 
character is confused and unfinished, and why its last verse 
(if it is the last) has got out of place? And this is but a mild 
example of a merely textual deterrent. 

Again, the prophecies are as a rule primarily concerned with 
history, and contain numbers of unfamiliar proper names. 
Nahum, I agree, has not many, though he omits one where it 
seems needed (i, 8), and the Douay version simplifies things 
by eliminating a probable one (Huzzab) altogether ; but then 
it astonishes us by translating No-Amon (the Egyptian Thebes) 
by “ Alexandria,’ which was indeed built upon its site whole 
centuries later, but could hardly have preoccupied either 
Nahum or Ninive. 

Then, as Mgr. Knox freely acknowledges, our translation, 
seeking to be literal and not to impose a dubious interpretation 
on a reader, is sometimes grotesque and at others hardly 
English (good or bad). “ He is come up that shall destroy 
before thy face, that shall keep the siege’’ (Nahum ii, 1) : 
“the reins of the chariot are flaming in the day of his pre- 
paration and his drivers are stupefied ” (ib, 3): “‘ all the lions 
lose strength and the faces of them all (are) as the blackness 
of a kettle”’ (10): ‘thou hast multiplied thy merchandize 
above the stars of heaven: the bruchus hath spread himself 
and flown away ”’ (iii, 16). 

Now we agree that amy accurate translation would probably 
be a deterrent to the modern reader—in fact, the more accurate, 
perhaps, the more disconcerting. After all, the Prophets are 
Hebrew literature, and no amount cf transmutation, which 
Mr. Belloc (as Mgr. Knox reminds us) asks from translators, 
can make them read as though they had been written in 
English, any more than you can, or ought to, “ translate ” 
Pindar or a chorus of Aeschylus (who have much literary 
affinity, it seems to me, with the Prophets) as though they 
were modern British playwrights or popular songsters. Hence 
I should say that we ought to be allowed, when translating 
for the average man’s unofficial use, a considerable liberty. 
For instance, we have got accustomed to the expression “a 
tower of strength,” which meant, after all, only “a strong 
tower”: also, we would be sad to sacrifice “the Sun of 
Righteousness ”’: let us then keep these. But, “a cup of 
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fulness?” “‘ a city of habitation?” Here, surely, we should 
be right to say: ‘a brimming cup’”’; “a city where they 
might dwell.” Elsewhere we might hesitate. Must we change 
“the chalice of salvation’ into “‘ the saving cup? ”’ or alter 
“‘ Should I take to myself the wings of the morning,’’ which 
makes an exquisite picture—but one quite alien, I suppose, 
to the Hebrew imagination? Was more intended than: “ If I 
take my flight very early? ”’ 

I suggest, then, that we should have the ignominious courage 
to demand for the average reader a thoroughly bad, +.¢., 
unscholarly, translation of parts of the Old Testament. 
“ Unscholarly,”” because if a “ translation’ was beautiful in 
itself and not positively wrong, or if it had worked its way 
into our language, like ‘“‘ the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land,” I should want it to be kept just for beauty’s and 
tradition’s sake. And if a passage was quite unintelligible, 
I should omit it, indicating the omission, but possibly adding 
a word or two of paraphrase so as to keep a continuity in the 
prophecy (assuming there was one, and that the document 
did not consist of detached poems). In short, I should want 
to possess a sort of preliminary to the study of the Prophet, 
rather than anything which purported to be an exact trans- 
lation. At the same time, I should want it to offer a trust- 
worthy clue, or pointer, to what the Prophet did write. 

I should be bold enough to hope that this might, in some 
way, accompany what Father van Zeller has done for the 
Prophets psychologically. I mean, he has provided us with 
vignettes of the Prophets as men; the titles of his chapters 
are imaginative and challenging. Doubtless, anyone who 
makes a subjective assessment of any other man’s character 
and temperament may find that opinions differ as to his 
success. No matter! He has done far more to make us 
realize that the Prophets were real persons than any other 
English Catholic writer has done for a long time. 

In what follows, then, we would like to co-operate by 
suggesting a “‘ translation,” as sketchy, impressionist, as you 
will, which yet may serve to indicate to the average reader 
what the prophet Nahum wrote (having carefully studied, we 
may say, the Catholic scholars Knabenbauer and Van 
Hoonacker, so that we do not think we falsify the sense of his 
prophecy). And we recall that he alludes to the sack of 
No-Amon, due to the Assyrian Assur-bani-pal in 664-663 B.c., 
and wrote, therefore, after that: and also forecasts the sack 
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of the Assyrian capital Ninive itself: this was due to the 
Babylonians and the Medes in 607-606 B.c. The city was 
protected by streams, the waters of which were controlled by 
dams and sent into moats which could be filled or emptied at 
will. The invaders may have broken one of these dams and, 
emptying the moats and leaving the water-gates defenceless, 
have also sent a flood against the walls from within. The 
“ covering psalm ”’ does not allude to Ninive by name (though 
“her place ’’ can hardly but refer to the city, and since the 
short prophecy is entitled “‘ The burden of Ninive,’”’ there would 
be no obscurity. However, as we said, the psalm may be 
mutilated). 


The Lord is a jealous God and an avenger ; 
An avenger is The Lord and full of wrath. 
The Lord wreaketh vengeance on His adversaries, 
And is wrathful with His enemies. 
The Lord is slow to anger, but great in power ; 
He will not acquit! He will not condone ! 
The Lord hath His way in the whirlwind and the storm ; 
And clouds are the dust of His grit 


The mountains tremble before Him and the hills melt : 
The earth heaveth at His presence, the world and all that dwell 
therein. 
What man, then, can confront His indignation ? 
Yea, who shall endure in the fierceness of His wrath ? 
For like fire His fury is poured forth—— 
By Him the very rocks are riven ! 


The thought is traditional. God is long-suffering, but 
“ jealous ’—a terrible word ; never used in the gospels and 
hardly by St. Paul save when he says he is “ jealous ”’ for the 
Corinthians with a heavenly “jealousy” (ii Cor., xi, 2): 
he is passionately anxious to offer them to Christ as some 
perfectly pure maiden to her spouse: he is ftercely protective 
of their virtue ; he is “ jealous,” really, for Christ. But God 
is “‘jealous” for Himself. He, and He alone, makes an 
absolute undivided claim. Too long had the arrogant 
idolatrous Ninive refused Him His due homage. 


The Lord is good, a strong-hold in the day of trouble : 
He doth acknowledge them that in Him do put their trust. 
But with a torrent-flood will He utterly make an end of (Nimive) : 
Into the dark shall He hunt His enemies. 
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What can ye plan against The Lord? He will make an utter 
end of you! 
Catastrophe shall not arise a second time upon you! 
(For though they be thick as tangled thorns— 
Though they be sodden with their drink— 
Yet shall they be consumed like utterly dry stubble !)* 


Out from thee cometh forth one that plotteth evil against the Lord, 
That schemeth futile schemes— 
But thus saith The Lord: “ Full stalwart though they be, and 
very many. 
Yet even so shall they be cut off, and he shall pass away. 
If I have afflicted thee, (O Israel !), 
No more will I afflict thee ; 
And now will I break his yoke from off thee, 
And burst thy bonds asunder.” 
And The Lord shall give commandment concerning thee, (O Ninive), 
That no more of thy name be sown ; 
“I will destroy the carved and moulded images from thy gods’ 
house ; 
I will make thee thy grave, for thou art found to be as naught !”’ 





Ah! See upon the mountains the feet of one 
That bringeth good tidings, that announceth peace ! 
Keep thy feasts, O Juda ! fulfil thy vows ! 
For no more shall the impious pass through thee ; he is utterly 
cut off! 
For The Lord shall make good the ancient pride of Jacob, the 
pride of Israel 
That the devastator had laid waste, and broken their branching 
vines. 


The last two lines are uncertain, and form the second verse 
of the second chapter in the current text. Presumably this 
prefatorial Psalm will not appeal to those to whom no psalm 
appeals. But those who are accustomed to the phrasing of 
the Psalms will at any rate not be surprised by the dramatic 
changes from narrative to apostrophe, and from words addressed 
to one listener (Israel) to another (Ninive). But while the 
diction is rapid, terse and vigorous, and echoes Isaias (Nahum, 
i, 15; Is., lii, 7), the spiritual level is less exalted, nor has any 


1 This is an example of bad translation. The sense is anyhow uncertain. 
I think it legitimate to provide a picture of a dense thorn-thicket, and ag, 
a pulp, drunken, sodden, being devoured in a moment, like shrvelled stubble, 
by the flame of God’s onslaught. On the other hand, I wouia .ot think it 
right to place verse 11 (“‘ Out of the . . .”’) before verse 9. That would 
however make a good sense—Plotters and schemers come forth from you— 


but what can they avail against God? Cf., Psalm ii. 
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phrase entered into our language save ‘‘ The Lord is a strong- 
hold in the day of trouble,” and that has done so, I think, 
because of Luther’s hymn: Ein fester Burg; “ A sure strong- 
hold our God is still,” which the Douay version rather weakens 
by translating “‘ The Lord giveth strength in the day of trouble.” 
At least what we have so far written may enable readers to 
cope with one whole third of this little prophecy, and offers 
an example of the sort of paraphrase, if you prefer that to 
“ translation,”’ that we think legitimate when introducing a 
“Jayman ” to an unfamiliar document. 
C. C. MARTINDALE, 





“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


Difficult as communications are, and pressing as domestic needs 
continue to be, we still feel it is important to appeal for support 
from our readers for the Forwarding Scheme. Letters continue to 
arrive from Missionaries begging for the sort of literature—and in 
particular THE MonTH—which gives them some notion of the true 
state of affairs in Europe, and we should like, even in the midst 
of our own great problems, to alleviate the hardships of those 
working in distant corners of the world. Fortunately, the un- 
interrupted work of the Royal Navy makes it possible for us to 
send copies of THE MontTH abroad with confidence that, even if a 
little belated, they will reach their destinations. 


As readers will remember, it is necessary to obtain a permit to 
send printed matter to any part of the world outside the British 
Empire, not in alliance with this country. Those, then, who wish 
to send a copy of THE MonTH to a Missionary working in these 
regions, can best do so by sending a subscription to the Manager, 
who has permission for this. Readers who are willing to send their 
own copies to Missionaries within the British Empire and similar 
regions not restricted by the Censor can still do so. 

We conclude then by asking for the co-operation of our readers 
to enable us to keep alive this work of great charity, so that when 
happier times come, it will be possible to say that, even whilst 
fighting the Battle of Britain, we did not forget those abroad. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘ Month ’’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
** The Month ’’ Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
mames and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for ‘‘ The Month,’’ 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
Tue Poetry oF A SuPER-TRAMP.' 


wits the recent death of W. H. Davies England has lost a 
poet of a genuine lyrical gift, a gift that is sadly lacking among 
many modern poets, whatever other gifts they may have. Possibly 
they would claim to have the “ strength,’’ which Dryden demanded 
of poetry, but they would be on more contestable ground if they 
also claimed the “ sweetness.”” A good many of our poets have 
ceased to sing, and yet music is an important element in all good 
poetry. Of the more chaotic specimens that purport to be verse in 
these days, one might say that “it is not poetry but prose run 
mad.” It is then a special pleasure to come across a poet whose 
best verse recalls “‘ the nest of singing birds ’’ whose lyrics filled the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean ar.thologies. 

The spirit of poetry breatheth where it will, and certainly the 
life of Davies, as described in the “‘ Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp,’’ seems the oddest possible nursery for the delicate blooms 
of his verse. His schooling was intermittent (for he preferred to 
play truant) and on leaving school, he was for a time, like Clive, 
the ringleader of a gang of petty thieves. This landed him 
eventually into the police courts, from which he was extricated by 
his grandfather, a retired and eccentric sea-captain, who took a 
fond, perhaps over-fond, interest in his welfare. He then became 
a very indifferent apprentice to picture-framing, but after a time 
decided to emigrate to America, of which he had heard tales as 
romantic as those which induced Sir Walter Raleigh to seek there 
his Eldorado. His disillusionment was immediate, and instead of 
amassing an easy fortune, he spent the next five years or so 
“beating” his way across the States and later across Canada, 
living almost entirely on what he could beg; aided and abetted 
by men who had reduced this vagabond life to a fine art. Among 
his victims were many priests and Catholic layfolk, whom he 
praises for their generosity! An income of ten shillings a week, 
which he had inherited from his grandmother, was partly his 
undoing, as he admits, and encouraged him in this thoroughly 
idle way of life. He inwardly reproached himself for it, but was 
unable to give it up, until he was rudely shaken out of it by losing 
a foot while train-jumping, an art in which he had become sadly 
proficient. 

He now made London his headquarters, and set about writing 
poetry in earnest, although he had long before tried his hand at it. 


* Permission to quote from W. H. Davies’s ‘‘ Collected Poems’”’ (1934 edition) 
has been kindly granted by Jonathan Cape, Ltd., the publishers of the poems. 
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His next difficulty was to find a publisher, but after many failures, 
he was at last informed that publication would be undertaken, if he 
could provide thirty pounds. To his sanguine temperament this 
seemed easy enough, but in reality it proved extremely difficult, 
and his methods of going about it were as original as they were 
unsuccessful. He roamed the country, hawking, peddling, or just 
begging, often on the verge of starvation, each time returning to 
London, living in lodging-houses at sixpence a night, and writing 
poems in public-libraries, for ever thwarted when he seemed on 
the eve of success. On one occasion he tried hawking his poems, 
printed on single sheets, but not surprisingly the result was so 
maddeningly futile that he burnt the lot. At long last he won the 
interest of Edward Thomas, G. B. Shaw and other influential 
writers ; his first batch of poems went to the publisher from his 
favourite lodging house, rather infelicitously named ‘‘ The Farm- 
house.” How he fared later, the ‘‘Autobiography’’ does not tell 
us, but we hope it was better than Mr. Shaw gloomily foreboded. 
In the preface to the “ Autobiography ”’ Shaw wrote “ that the verses 
in the Soul’s Destroyer and in his New Poems will live is beyond 
question ; but whether Mr. Davies can live if anything happens to 
his eight shillings a week (unless he takes to the road again) is 
another matter.” The ten shillings had been reduced to eight by 
a weekly act of charity. 

Such a career reminds one of Thompson’s definition of a poet as 
“ one who endeavours to make the worst of both worlds. For he is 
thought seldom to make provision for himself in the next life, and 
tis odds if he gets any in this.” It would have puzzled the 
Augustans with their distrust of “ inspiration ’’ and their theories 
of poetic apprenticeship and poetic diction, as much as Burns did 
in fact puzzle Cowper. Perhaps the enigma is solved by Mr. 
Belloc’s contention that “ it is with poetry as with love and with 
singing in tune. It is with poetry as with the sense of reality. 
It is with poetry as with the toothache. Either you have it or 
you have it not.” 

Assuredly there are few echoes of other poets in the work of 
Davies. Mr. Shaw thinks that he cannot have read anything later 
than Cowper or Crabbe, or indeed have read anything except as a 
child reads, but this is only Shavian exaggeration. Nevertheless 
in looking for evidence through the “‘ Autobiography,” the only 
specific and passing references are to Marlowe, Shakespeare, Byron, 
Shelley and Wordsworth. He tells us that his benefactor grand- 
mother warned him against novel-reading, and recommended him 
to study Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost ’’ and Young’s “ Night Thoughts” ; 
we are not told whether he took her advice. They were, at any rate, 
the only poets on the family bookshelf. He wrote poems on 
Edward Thomas, who befriended him, and on Francis Thompson, 
whose odyssey had affinities with his own so perhaps we can 
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assume that he had read their poems. The stanzas on Thompson 
are self-revealing and end thus: 


‘* Some poets feign their wounds and scars; 
If they had known real suffering hours, 
They’d show, in place of Fancy’s flowers, 

More of Imagination’s stars. 


So, if thy fruits of Poesy 

Are rich, it is at this dear cost— 

That they were nipt by Sorrow’s frost, 
In nights of homeless misery.”’ 


Life had left its scars on Davies, and in his longer poems he is 
often bitterly cynical. He has a low opinion of his fellow men, and 
the poems on his lodging-house acquaintances are disturbing 
reading. His attitude to women is, to say the least, utterly un- 
romantic, and the poems on children have nothing of the spiritual 
reverence one finds in Thompson. These poems, particularly the 
longer ones, do not bring out his peculiar talents and are often 
enough not only sour in temper, but crude in expression, although 
they contain many flashes of apt and beautiful phrasing. He is at 
his happiest and best in his lonely communings with Nature, and 
his genius sparkles brightest only in his songs. Like Burns his 
poetic wings were not adapted to sustained flights. Yet he could 
carve heads on cherry stones to a miracle. What Miss Sitwell has 
called “the dew of a strange radiance”’ glistens on his nature 
lyrics. In a poem entitled “ Rain” he writes: 


** T hear leaves drinking rain ; 
I hear rich leaves on top 
Giving the poor beneath 
Drop after drop; 
*Tis a sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking near. 


And when the sun comes out, 
After this rain shall stop, 

A wondrous light will fill 
Each dark, round drop; 

I hope the Sun shines bright ; 
*Twill be a lovely sight.”’ 


Although the diction is so simple and the order o1 the words so 
natural, the thought often has an original twist, as in the following 
greeting to a summer morning : 


‘* When on a summer’s morn I wake, 
And open my two eyes, 
Out to the clear, born-singing rills 
My bird-like spirit flies. 
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To hear the blackbird, cuckoo, thrush, 
Or any bird in song; 

And common leaves that hum all day, 
Without a throat or tongue. 


And when Time strikes the hour for sleep, 
Back in my room alone, 

My heart has many a sweet bird’s song— 
And one that’s all my own.”’ 


That no doubt owes something to Wordsworth, whom Davies 
only learnt to appreciate slowly, but it is shorn of Wordsworth’s 
hazy and ultimately false philosophy. Davies indeed rarely 
philosophizes about Nature; he is content as he says “ to stand 
and stare,”’ and to share his fresh response to experience with his 
readers. That his response is fresh there is no doubt. He kept 
his eye steadily on his object, and the result is some vivid and often 
amusing descriptions of animals, birds, flowers and the changing 
face of skies. He speaks of a happy life in the open-air— 


** Where crows like merchants dressed in black, 
Go leisurely to work and back,” 


‘** Sheep a-coughing near, 
Like little children, when they hear 
Their elders’ sympathy—’’, 
concluding with 

** And many a pretty lamb I see, 
Who stops his play on seeing me, 
And runs and tells his Mother then. 
Lord, who would live in towns with men, 


And hear the hum of human greed 
With such a life as this to lead ?”’ 


In a wholly delightful poem on the daisy he says it reminds 
him of— 


** A blessed ghost, 
So white, so cold, though crowned with gold ; 
Among these glazéd buttercups, 
And purple thistles, rough and bold.” 


The varying aspects of sea, cloud and wind make a special appeal 
to him and are cunningly described— 


‘** T thought of waves that ran the deep 
And flashed like rabbits, when they leap, 
The white parts of their tails ; the glee 
Of captains that take brides to sea, 

And own the ships they steer ; how seas 
Played leapfrog over ships with ease.”’ 
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THE POETRY OF A SUPER-TRAMP 


‘** Sometimes I see small cloudlets tow 
Big heavy clouds across those skies— 
Like little ants that carry off 
Dead moths ten times their size.’’ 


As for the wind— 
** He’s here, he’s there, to do whate’er he please, 
For well he knows the spirits’ tricks at night, 
Of slamming doors, and blowing out our light, 
And tapping at our windows, rattling pails, 
And making sighs and moans, and shouts and wails.”’ 


The kingfisher is his favourite among birds, but the cuckoo, the 
starling and the prosaic sparrow also attract his muse. One of 
his most beautiful bird-poems however is on “ Jenny Wren.”” The 
unusual pauses in these lines give them a delicately humorous and 
affectionate note, well suited to the daintiness of the tiny songster. 


** Her sight is short, she comes quite near, 
A foot to me’s a mile to her; 
And she is known as Jenny Wren, 
The smallest bird in England. When 
I heard that little bird at first, 
Methought her frame would surely burst 
With earnest song. Oft had I seen 
Her running under leaves so green, 
Or in the grass when fresh and wet, 
As though her wings she would forget. 
And seeing this, I said to her— 
‘ My pretty runner, you prefer 
To be a thing to run unheard 
Through leaves and grass, and not a bird! ’ 
*Twas then she burst, to prove me wrong, 
Into a sudden storm of song ; 
So very loud and earnest, I 
Feared she would break her heart and die. 
‘ Nay, Nay,’ I laughed, ‘ be you no thing 
To run unheard, sweet scold, but sing! 
O I could hear your voice near me, 
Above the din in that oak tree, 
When almost all the twigs on top 
Had starlings singing without stop.” 


Davies has some arresting personifications, and a great many 
“‘ conceits ’’ after the style of the metaphysical poets, though they 
are chosen from less erudite and remote sources. He avoids their 
worst extravagances, and indeed some of his analogies are extremely 
witty and well worthy of “the ingenious Mr. Cowley.”’ For 
instance : 

‘* When we are young and wake from sleep, 
What pillow-fights we share with Life! 
We laugh and punch, and never dream 
How Death can end that joyful strife.’’ 
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Many of his opening lines too have a quiet conversational tone 
reminiscent of that crabbed genius Donne, although Davies would 
not have incurred Jonson’s wrath “for not keeping accent.” 
Indeed, not the least charming feature of Davies’s poems is the 
variety and tunefulness of his metres. Some of them have been 
illustrated in the extracts given above, but there is one other that 
he is very fond of, and in which some of his most pleasing verses 
have been written. It is a series of isolated couplets, which 
accumulate emotional stress from the repetition of similar opening 
phrases. The number of syllables varies from six to ten. His 
best known poem “ Leisure ”’ is in this metre ; here is a less known 
one which neatly epitomizes his poetic creed. 


‘** No idle gold—since this fine sun my friend 
’ Is no mean miser, but doth freely spend. 


No precious stones—since these green mornings show, 
Without a charge, their pearls where’er I go. 


No lifeless books—since birds with their sweet tongues 
Will read aloud to me their happier songs. 


No headstrong wine—since while I drink, the spring 
Into my 2ager ears will softly sing. 


No surplus clothes—since every simple beast 
Can teach me to be happy with the least.’’ 


JOSEPH W. DUNNE. 





Apocalypse 1940 


Sex apal doom-heralding, the first wild wail 
Wells out upon the tense and listening air, 
Grim preface to the thunder and the flare 

Of warring earth and sky. To what avail ? 

For no averting knows that falling flail 

Whose cruel Fury-shaken lash heaps high 
(Strange winnowing !) the chaff that’s used to fly 
As now the grain flies to rich barns, and pale 


Souls, man-tormented, meet their Master’s smile. 
In world-wreck and in iron hurricane 

Dim eyes grow keen again and halt words winged, 
And though no lamp shines or law limits trial 
Our life’s not friendless nor our death in vain, 

By one Light lighted and by one Love ringed. 


A.B.S. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


ArT Notes: Christmas, 1940. The ‘‘ Lucca Vestment’’ at 
Stonyhurst, by C. Desmond Ford, S.j._ [Has some interesting 
notes on a famous vestment, here attributed to an Italian merchant, 
resident in England, and incidentally the father or grandfather 
of St. Thomas More’s friend, “‘ Mr. Antonie Bonavisie.’’] 


CATHOLIC GAZETTE: Nov., 1940. Our Prayers and the Dead, 
by C. A. Musgrave. [A useful historical survey of the Church’s 
teaching on Purgatory and on prayers for the dead.] 

CLERGY REvIEW: Nov., 1940. The Sword of the Spirit, by 
Barbara Ward. [A clear and systematic exposé of the purpose 
and ideals of this new movement, inaugurated by Cardinal 
Hinsley to face to-day’s crisis. ] 

CotumBA: Nov., 1940. A Catholic Communal State, by Chad 
Stacey. [A short note on the Jesuit Reductions in Paraguay 
which still have their definite sociological lessons. ] 

COMMONWEAL: Oct. 18, 1940. Views and Reviews, by Michael 
Williams. [Some sound reflections on Nazi propaganda and 
on the menace, to both Europe and the entire world, of the 
“ Prussian peril.’’] 

Dustin Review: Oct., 1940. The Religious Origins of 
European Disunity, by Christopher Dawson. [An illuminating 
study of the different effects of Lutheranism and Calvinism on 
European political thought, with an insistence that the “ loss of 
the ethical basis of political and international life is the main 
cause of the disintegration of Western culture.’’] 


EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY: Oct., 1940. The Orthodox 
Church of Greece and Anglican Orders, by J. Gill, S.J. 
[Contains a short analysis and criticism of four papers contributed 
by Orthodox theologians whose general conclusion is that with 
the help of “ economy,” Anglican orders can be recognized by 
the Orthodox Church.] 


GLasGow OBSERVER: Nov. 8, 15, 22, 1940. Communism in 
Scotland, by A. C. Hepburn. [A sharp warning of the danger of 
Communistic propaganda among Scottish workers.] 


Ir1sH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD: Nov., 1940. Geoffrey Chaucer, 
by Rev. Neil Kevin. [A pleasing appreciation of London’s first 
poet whose way, we are reminded, is “ still the popular English 
way, the good-humoured way, the exuberant way, at times the 
outlandish way.’’] 

OcIDENTE: Oct., 1940. A Expulsao dos Jesuitas no tempo de 

Pombal. [Some extracts from an unpublished manuscript of 

Fr. José Caeiro, S.J., a copy of which was recently presented to 

the Portuguese Ministry of Education by Fr. Ledéchowski.] 
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REVIEWS 


1—FOUR CENTURIES OF THEOLOGY ’* 


HE Bampton Lectures for this year, given by Dr. G. L. 

Prestige, have provided that well-known patristic scholar 
with an opportunity for placing before the theological world a more 
humane and speculative treatment of the beliefs of the early Greek 
Fathers than might be provided by the still incomplete Lexicon 
of Patristic Greek. The accounts given of the personal adventures 
of Callistus, Origen, Athanasius and Cyril are so sympathetic that 
one cannot doubt that their personalities are as real to the author 
as the men of fifty years ago are to most of us. Even the heretics 
Nestorius and Apollinaris appear as demi-gods or heroes in this 
patristic Olympus, for the author has reserved some of his enthusiasm 
for them. His comparison of Nestorius and St. Thomas Aquinas 
as men who did not originate heresies, but “‘ popularized a para- 
doxical version of orthodoxy,” will hardly carry conviction, 
however, for the Council of Ephesus represented the teaching 
authority of the Church in a way far different from the medieval 
University of Paris which was moved to condemn the new Aris- 
totelianism of Aquinas. But Dr. Prestige does far more than 
recount the fates of some half-dozen Greek worthies, he engages in 
long discussions of their contribution to speculative theology. 

The introductory lecture on the concept of Tradition is most 
valuable and makes a welcome departure from the position long 
adopted by controversial theologians that Tradition was of no 
interest when the Bible alone was self-sufficient. The distinction 
established by the author between paradosis, or the delivery of a 
message with authority, and the popular sense of tradition as the 
handing on of something which, like the modern rumour, is generally 
deformed in the transmission, is very much to the point. It isa 
pity that he has not worked out more fully the implications of this 
doctrine of Tradition when treating of the idea of the Church in 
what is the real climax of his book. ‘‘ There must be creeds,” he 
writes on p. 11, ‘“‘ The only question is: What creeds best express 
the truth? ’”’ Whereas on p. 365 he is anxious to maintain that 
“ it is no heresy to mean the same thing while putting it in different 
words.” Such a plea may suffice to acquit the individual of heresy 
in the sanctuary of his own conscience, but if he goes on to teach 
the same meaning in different words, and claims to do so by 
paradosis, then the case is altered. When Nestorius described the 


1 Fathers and Heretics. By G. L. Prestige, D.D. London: S.P.C.K. 
Pp. vii, 432. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 
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union of the two natures in Christ as being a union “ by contact ” 
and a union “ according to goodwill,”’ he might conceivably have 
“ plainly rejected’ heretical interpretations of those words, as 
Dr. Prestige contends (though in that case it is hard to see how 
Nestorius was, as we are told on p. 326, content to leave the union 
of the two natures a complete mystery), but to put such phrases 
into circulation at that time was only to provide the strongly 
nationalist religious thinkers of Syria and Egypt with a wider 
opportunity for a return to their ancestral idea of an inaccessible 
God, who had never been truly incarnate but only in contact with a 
humanity which He disdained. 

Origen is described by the author in a happy misprint as a 
“Newman who never mislaid his disciples,”” and perhaps the slip 
really illustrates a truth, for whereas Newman by his investigations 
into Arianism came to see the impossibility of a divided Church, 
his disciples whom he left behind seem to have found, in the chequered 
story of Nestorius and the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
grounds for a hope that after all the mystical Body of Christ may be 
even yet wounded, mangled, tomblaid, and in the way of death, 
rather than living, permanent, and resplendent with the new life of 
Christ’s resurrection. The Church is not, in the will and purpose 
of God, meant to come on the clouds of Heaven at the end of time 
to astonish and terrify men with the sight of its flawless unity and 
sanctity, but is here and now a great and ever-present argument 
and witness and continuation of Christ’s mission upon earth. 
When therefore we read that “ to make the human body of the 
Church correspond outwardly to its innermost reality can be 
achieved only through dependence on God’s action . . ., the times 
and seasons are in His Hand, and though His acts are sometimes 
catastrophic, they are never hurried,” we have lost sight of the 
true Church of Christ (which a man might for all that discern amid 
the smoke of fifth century heresy), and we are confronted with the 
substance of a dream that might have come from the ardent mind 
of one of the Fraticelli, where two churches are seen, the one carnal, 
defiled, crippled, and the other, spiritual, holy, “ without fleck or 
flaw.” To argue that because Christ was flesh and spirit, and was 
both at once, therefore His Church must be a sinful society (and 
not merely a society of sinners) and also an elect spiritual kingdom, 
both at once, is to strain and twist a comparison, for even in His 
flesh Christ was without sin, while His Church He set up to provide 
an unfailing paradosis to men not for one generation or two, but 
to the end of time. One can but hope that the author, to whose 
devoutness to the Humanity of Christ the epilogue of his book bears 
witness, will extend that devotion as far as the Body of Christ 
which is His Church. 

J.H.C. 
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2—THE JESUITS IN CHINA’ 


ME: HIBBERT writes with obvious knowledge of, and 

enthusiasm for, things Chinese. Her story of the life of 
K’ang Hsi, probably the most important of the Manchu emperors, 
opens with a tale of the decline of the Ming dynasty and the 
eventual conquest of China by the more vigorous Manchus from the 
province of Liao-tung in the North. These were originally scattered 
groups of nomads who led the existence of hunters and trappers 
and were not united under one chieftain until the close of the 
sixteenth century. It was in 1644 that Manchu soldiers occupied 
Pekin and drove southwards the Ming supporters: and in the next 
year the boy Shun-chih was brought from Mukden to the Chinese 
capital to be the first emperor of the new dynasty. 

In 1662 Shun-chih disappeared mysteriously from the scene. 
According to official records he died and was buried with full 
Imperial honours, but Mrs. Hibbert prefers the alternative explana- 
tion that he retired for a life of contemplation to a Buddhist 
monastery: certainly he had shown himself to be strongly in- 
fluenced by the Dalai Lama. He was succeeded by a son, K’ang 
Hsi, who—after a period of regency owing to his youth—gained 
control of the whole country, overcoming Chinese princes in the 
south, Mongol tribes to the north, and the pirates who infested 
the coasts of China and the island of Formosa. 

His reign was a long and fruitful one, lasting from 1662 until 1722. 
Though fully alive to the need of a trained army which he kept fit 
and disciplined by means of hunting expeditions and marches into 
Tartary, he was a scholar and a man of peace who started and 
encouraged various arts and crafts throughout China. He was the 
contemporary of Louis XIV of France and of the Russian Czar, 
Peter the Great. Most interesting is Mrs. Hibbert’s account of 
the relations, by letter and envoy, between Paris and Pekin—which 
resulted, incidentally, in the introduction into France of porcelain 
and Eastern silks. When she draws « comparison between the 
two monarchs, her preference is clearly for the “‘ Son of Heaven ”’ 
rather than the Rot Soleil. ‘‘ Comparisons in the matter of personal 
character,’ she writes, “would be all to the advantage of the 
Chinese emperor. Louis was no such scholar as his contemporary 
K’ang Hsi, neither did he possess the tolerant wisdom of the latter. 
The former spent vast sums and depleted his treasury. The latter 
was frugal to the point of stinginess where he himself was concerned, 
remitting taxes whenever it was possible and reducing the burdens 
of the people. His only prodigal expenditure was for projects of 
benefit to the state. He built up his empire for his successor, 
while Louis sowed the seeds of future disintegration’’ (p. 164). 


1 K’ang Hsi, Emperor of China, by Eloise Talcott Hibbert. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., London. 1940. Pp. x, 298. Price 1§s. n., 
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As for the Russian Czar, he is dismissed as a mere barbarian by the 
side of the enlightened Manchu sovereign. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is its study of 
Jesuit activity in China. Father Ricci had penetrated as far as 
Pekin under the Ming rulers and, at the time of the change from 
Ming to Manchu, Father Adam Schall was an important personage 
in the capital. Warmly favoured by Shun-chih, the Fathers of 
the Society suffered a temporary eclipse during the regency years 
but were restored to very considerable favour as soon as K’ang Hsi 
took over the reins of administration. First Father Schall, and 
later Father Verbiest, had the emperor’s special confidence: and, 
as a result of their position in the capital, Catholic missionaries 
could work with security in the various provinces. In the emperor’s 
eyes these Jesuit Fathers were savants, scientists and astronomers. 
He-consulted them frequently and even collaborated with them, 
writing, for example, long prefaces to their translations into the 
Chinese of scientific works. During the closing years of his reign 
one of their major tasks was the geographical survey of his vast 
empire. It took a small number of them nearly eleven years to 
complete, and the territory they surveyed was more than a million 
square miles. 

This imperial favour had, however, its inconvenient side: it 
sometimes imposed upon the Jesuits queer and unwonted tasks. 
Thus we discover Father Verbiest, during the campaigns against 
the rebel Wu San Kuei, transformed, willy nilly, into a kind of 
official armourer, restoring antiquated fieldpieces and constructing 
three hundred cannon, eight of them decorated with dragons and 
reserved for the emperor’s own use. On one occasion he had to 
travel on horseback over more than two thousand miles of Tartary 
in order that the emperor might talk with him in the evenings and 
obtain information concerning geological and similar phenomena. 
The Fathers had to become physicians against their will, and they 
were allotted an elaborate laboratory in which to prepare their 
medicines. But Mrs. Hibbert remarks that they were very sceptical 
about their own concoctions and, whenever the emperor himself 
was their patient, they preferred to rely on quinine or red wine, 
imported from abroad. They were employed as interpreters and 
ambassadors, Father Grimaldi being sent on a mission to Italy and 
Father Bouvet leaving Pekin in 1693 for the French court. 
Interesting is the story of the Treaty of Nerchinsk, negotiated 
in 1689 between Chinese and Russian envoys. Its success was 
really due to the intervention of Father Gerbillon. It is strange 
to think that Latin had been fixed as the medium for discussion 
and that the document, finally agreed upon, was copied out in 
Latin as well as Russian and Manchu. 

Fathers Le Comte and Bouvet left written accounts of life in 
China and of the reign of K’ang Hsi, and these have been suitably 
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used by Mrs. Hibbert. One must just remark that, while she shows 
great appreciation of the Society’s work in China, she is not very 
familiar with the Society’s training and, in the best of faith, she 
refers to “‘ the Jesuit slogan’ that “ the end justifies the means.” 
There are some few blemishes of this kind but they are of minor 
importance in comparison with the general scope of her work. 
At times her touch is too noticeably feminine but this is com- 
pensated by good descriptive chapters on Chinese life and art in 
the seventeenth century. She raises no controversy but has her 
own opinion on matters and methods that have been seriously and 
severely controverted. Hers is a most readable and illuminating 
book. J.M. 


3—THE CELEBRATION OF MASS’ 


te comparatively few years ago, priests in England and 
others who were interested in the correct celebration of the 
Church’s liturgy had to be content either with ponderous works in 
Latin or with very unsatisfactory translations from other languages. 
The late Dr. Adrian Fortescue set himself to remedy this defect, 
not very happily as the event proved. His work was subsequently 
revised by Father John O’Connell who has in turn set himself the 
task of producing a definitive and exhaustive study of the Rubrics 
of the Roman Missal in three Volumes, the first two of which are 
already published. Volume I deals with the General Rubrics and 
Defects. Volume II treats of the Rite of the Celebration of Mass, 
and the final Volume will explain the Rite of High Mass and Sung 
Mass. 

The volume under review is in fact a commentary on the Ritus 
Celebrandi, the text of which is given in Latin at the head of each 
section. Father O’Connell is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced a most readable work of very practical utility to every priest, 
young and old. For as he points out, “ to celebrate Mass without 
fault is beyond the power of fallen human nature” and it is 
unfortunately distressingly easy to contract careless, incorrect and 
slovenly habits little in accordance with the sacred rite which it is 
the priest’s privilege to perform. For the priest who would from 
time to time review his practice of the Rubrics, Father O’Connell’s 
book will prove uncommonly useful. 

For it is comprehensive and contains much matter not usually to 
be found in manuals of this kind. Apart from the Rite of the 
Celebration of Mass, there are Chapters on Low Mass—for the 
Dead, in presence of the Blessed Sacrament exposed, in presence 

1 The Celebration of Mass: A study of the Rubrics of the Roman Missal : 
Volume 11: The Rite of the Celebration of Low Mass, by the Reverend 


. O'Connell. Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., London. 1940. 
. xii, 244. Price, 1os. 6d. 
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of a Greater Prelate ; the Low Mass of.a Bishop with or without 
solemnity, of a Newly-Ordained Priest and of a Disabled Priest, 
as well as Bination, the Serving of Mass, and Mass without a server. 
In view of present day conditions, one cannot but feel that a 
Chapter on Mass in the event of an Air Raid would have been 
very opportune. 

While the author’s judgments are always considered and well- 
balanced, naturally not everyone will agree with all his conclusions 
and there are instances where in fact one would welcome a fuller 
reference to his authorities. It would too, we feel, have made it 
easier reading had some of the footnotes been incorporated in the 
text, e.g , the references to the various kinds of bows. 

As a work of reference, it will be found very convenient, con- 
taining as it does a sufficiently ample index and a useful Glossary of 
Terms. May we suggest however, in this respect, that a more 
detailed and possibly schematic treatment of the Leonine Prayers 
would have been very advantageous. Similarly in view of the 
strong stand taken by certain Reverend Mothers supported by the 
rigidity of their Holy Rule, greater prominence might well be given 
to the section on Religious Profession and the Renewal of Vows 
which is in point of fact relegated to a footnote. 





R.C. 


4—RECONSTRUCTION’ 


Ts Bishop of Chichester’s contribution to the series of 
“Penguin Specials” is a worthy and courageous one. 
Starting with the frank declaration that the root of to-day’s chaos 
and disorder is to be discovered in the abandonment of an ethical 
and Christian basis for public, social and international life, he 
analyses the meaning and message of Christianity, as far as it may, 
and indeed must, be applied to these spheres of human activity. 

Some of his chapters are excellent—for example, those on ‘‘ The 
Church and the Community,”’ “The Church and the Modern 
State,” and “ Christianity and Peace Aims.”” He warns us that a 
Christian society can be reconstituted only by thousands upon 
thousands of Christians, determined to lead conscious and thorough 
Christian lives. He warns us also of the danger that, while we are 
resisting the totalitarianism from without, we may slowly succumb 
to another kind of totalitarianism from within. It does not matter 
a great deal, he argues, whether our bodies and souls are destroyed 
by terror and violence, or by a sort of lingering suffocation. In the 
first case, the process is brought about by Dictators and their 
parties ; in the second, by the collectivized community. ‘‘ Which- 
ever way is chosen, human liberty and spiritual initiative are alike 
destroyed ”’ (p. 70). 

1 Christianity and World Order, by the Bishop of Chichester. Penguin 
Books, Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 1940. Pp. 156. Price, 6d. n. 
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There is much food for reflection in these closely-packed pages 
which remain, none the less, very readable and interesting. 
Naturally, a Catholic must query this statement or the other. 
But Dr. Bell states the Catholic position very fairly. He makes 
the valuable distinction between full reunion on a basis of dogmatic 
agreement which he realizes to be, at the moment, a far-removed 
ideal, and a common policy of action in social, economic and inter- 
national matters. ‘‘ I should like to see,” he says, “‘ some kind of 
Christian Consultative Body capable of meeting from time to time, 
over which it would be natural that, probably at Rome itself, the 
Pope or his representative should preside, while certain of the 
great Churches of the world would send their own accredited 
representatives to take their part.’”’ From the Catholic side, he 
sees some encouragement for this suggestion in a paragraph of 
“‘Summi Pontificatus ’’ and in the fifth Peace Point of the 1939 
Christmas Allocution. 

The Bishop of Chichester refers frequently to the Report of the 
Oxford Conference of 1937, and to the work of the two large Reunion 
societies, ‘‘ Faith and Order”’ and “ Life and Work.” He draws 
also upon Catholic sources, in particular the Encyclicals of Pius XI 
and Pius XII, the ‘‘ Code of International Ethics,” and the writings 
of Christopher Dawson who, in his judgment, “ has written some of 
the most penetrating studies of contemporary civilization in the 
English language.”” When he assesses the various contributions 
that have been made towards post-war reconstruction, he awards the 
first-place to the Peace Points of Pius XII. “I have no doubt that 
if these Five Points could be accepted, and if the principles could 
be really applied to the concrete situation, the whole prospect of 
a new order and of genuine reconstruction would be immensely 
advanced ”’ (p. 101). 

Dr. Bell’s volume can be heartily recommended. Catholics 
would read it profitably in conjunction with the articles and 
literature of The Sword of the Spirit movement, the ideals and 
principles of which are, to a considerable extent, reflected in the 
Bishop’s work. 

J.M. 





“‘O Holy Spirit, come into my heart. By Thy power draw it 
to Thee, its God, and grant me a real and genuine love. Guard 
me, Christ, from every evil thought: warm me and enflame me 
with Thy most sweet love, so that all my difficulties and all my 
efforts may seem light and easy to me. Eternal Father, and my 
only Redeemer, Jesus Christ, help me now in my every 
endeavour.” (St. Catherine of Sienna.) 








SHORT NOTICES 


ASCETICAL. 


Nw only the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul but other Catholic 
welfare workers also, will find useful matter for reflection in The 
Spirit of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul (Cork University 
Press, and Longmans, Green: 5s. n.) by Charles K. Murphy, 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, Cork. The book 
contains an account of the first Conference of Charity which had its 
initial meeting in Paris during May, 1833. It then numbered seven 
members : Bailly, the first President, in early middle life ; Frederick 
Ozanam, aged 20; and five other young Frenchmen, whose ages 
ranged from 19 to 22. Some experience of societies and committees 
makes one sympathize with Le Taillandier’s suggestion of one 
further organization, whose members should be practising Catholics, 
who would devote themselves to doing good and refrain entirely 
from discussion. Dr. Murphy’s purpose is not so much to recount 
the story of the Brotherhood but rather to indicate its true spirit, the 
service of God, and of God in the poor—with the special qualities 
of humility, generosity and charity. The S.V.P. brothers have a 
fourfold loyalty: a personal loyalty to the discipline of Catholic 
life, to the Church, to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and to the 
poor. After pointing to the encouragement given to the S.V.P. by 
successive Pontiffs from Gregory XVI. to Pius XI, Dr. Murphy 
mentions an incident from the life of the last-named Pope. Having 
been asked to approve “‘ The development of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul” as the intention of the Apostleship of Prayer 
for September, 1929, he did so, but himself added to the words 
suggested : “‘ and fidelity to their first spirit.’’ This original spirit 
the author finds in the assertion of Ozanam that “ the end of the 
Society is to enkindle and spread among the young the spirit of 
Catholicism : our principal object was not to come to the assistance 
of the poor—that was only a means which we employed. Our 
object was to keep ourselves firm in the Catholic Faith, and to 
spread the Faith among others through charity.”’ In a footnote 
(p. 94) we are reminded that Pier Giorgio Frassati and Ernest 
Psichari (excellent examples of young twentieth-century Catholics) 
were both members of the S.V.P. Dr. Murphy rightly stresses the 
appeal which the S.V.P. should have, and should be made to have, 
to youth. 

In La Souffrance (Bloud et Gay: 5.00 frs.) the Abbé Nédoncelle 
gives us—in the words of his own sub-title—-some Christian 
reflexions on the problem of suffering. He makes a careful 
distinction between trials, which can be overcome by human 
patience and courage, and certain other sufferings which he terms 
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unbearable. The former class he deems good, the latter simply 
evil. He is critical of those spiritual books which assert very 
glibly that man should ask for suffering to be sent to him, and that 
it is God who sends it. He points to the example of Christ who 
never gives the impression of hastening on the hour of His Passion 
but who meets it serenely when that hour has struck. Some of 
the Fathers of the Church would, he considers, have been very 
surprised by the language of modern devotional books. The main 
chapters deal with three forms of suffering through separation : 
death, the general feeling of abandonment and loneliness, and an 
experience of God’s silence and apparent absence. There is much 
profound thought in this little volume which is perhaps more 
remarkable for its analysis of the psychological and spiritual states 
in question than for any positive solution. Nevertheless, through- 
out it all, we are reminded forcibly that the problem of suffering 


can be resolved only in faith and attachment to God. 


CATECHETICAL. 


In The Way of Truth to Life, published by Geoghegan, Lons- 
dale & Bartholomew, Ltd., Bradford, Father J. Bradley has put 
together some of the results of his long experience as preacher 
and parish priest. After a very concise preface he lays down a 
scheme of doctrinal instruction, divided into three parts corre- 
sponding to Christ’s saying: ‘I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life.” The order he follows is liturgical rather than logical, and 
the seasons of Advent, Epiphany, Lent, Easter and Pentecost are 
dealt with. There are various quotations and some useful notes 
for sermons, even on Papal Encyclicals and social problems. But 
it must be admitted that the notes are very uneven, and would 
need developing before they can be used. For all that, the book 
is a most useful one and can be commended to priests as a manual 
for sermons and instructions. 


LITERARY. 


In his Trois Textes Pré-Kempistes du Premier Livre de 
L’Imitation (Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, Amster- 
dam: 4.50 Dutch florins), Father Van Ginneken, S.J., on the 
occasion of the sixth centenary of Gerard Groote, has edited three 
texts of the “ Following of Christ’ written by the latter, and has 
compared them with the autograph text of the “ Imitation of 
Christ ’’ edited by Thomas 4 Kempis in 1441. His three manu- 
scripts are dated 1374, 1394 and 1408 respectively. Groote’s most 
lasting work was neither his founding of the Brethren of the Common 
Life nor his preaching, but rather his spiritual diary kept from the 
time of his conversion till near his death, a diary which, excluding 
the Bible, was to be the most widely read book throughout 
Christendom. The iexts edited in this work of Father Van 
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Ginneken comprise only the first book of the “ Imitation ’’ with 
its twenty-five chapters. The first nine chapters are the spiritual 
diary which Groote kept from the time of his conversion till his 
entry into the Carthusian Monastery at Muunikhuizen. The next 
eight chapters are the spiritual notes he made during his novice- 
ship, while the last eight form a series of conferences on the spiritual 
life. Ina learned historical introduction the author gives the origin 
and history of the three texts edited by him. In his laboriously 
worked out and painstaking philological epilogue he proves the 
chronological sequence of the four texts. The book is beautifully 
printed and produced. It is a most valuable and original con- 
tribution to the already enormous quantity of “ Imitation” 
literature. 

Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton were so long and so intimately 
associated that any writing of the former about the latter is certain 
to command attention. In quite a slender volume Mr. Belloc now 
descants On the Place of Gilbert Chesterton in English Letters 
(Sheed and Ward: 3s. 6d.n.). Even when one has remarked that 
the volume is far too slight for any full treatment of the subject, 
it is none the less a most interesting essay, marked with the lucidity 
and incision that are so characteristic of its author. Mr. Belloc 
speaks of the essay as a “‘ fragment upon the condition of survival ” 
in Chesterton’s works, and his ultimate verdict is that the 
permanence of Chesterton’s fame “ will depend upon that very 
doubtful contingency—the conversion of England.” Analysing 
G.K.C. both as writer and man, he finds that he was essentially 
national—national and conservative, as opposed to the un-English 
Imperialism of Rudyard Kipling ; that he had an extreme precision 
of thought, such as used to be a quality of Englishmen ; that he 
had a genius for parallelism; that, though not an historian, he 
had a sound historical basis, and understood the nations of Catholic 
culture, not least among them Ireland and France ; that his “ con- 
nexion with the Faith’’ was the most important aspect of his 
literary life, and charity—even, perhaps, especially in controversy— 
his predominant virtue. This analysis is excellently, if briefly, 
made and illustrated. Rare justice is done to Chesterton’s position 
as a literary critic, and his understanding of the classical writers, 
such as Thackeray and Meredith, Browning, Milton and Pope. 
Indeed everything he wrote upon any one of the great English 
literary names is declared to be “ of the first quality "—a fact 
which is worth recalling since it is seldom remembered. And this 
in spite of—possibly because of—the fact that “‘ the fine judgments 
he made were out of tune with what nine out of ten English audiences 
had taken for granted all their lives.”” Of all G.K.C.’s writings Mr. 
Belloc considers the volume of essays entitled “The Thing’’ to 
have been the most profound and the most clear: if that volume is 
read by the generation now rising—is Mr. Belloc’s verdict—* that 
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will mean that England is beginning to think. If it is forgotten, 
that will mean that thought is failing ; for nowhere has there been 
more thorough or clearer exposition in our time.’”’ One would have 
liked a little more emphasis on the real sanity and, at the same time, 
the flamboyancy of G.K.C. He was essentially and yet flamboyantly 
sane. Mr. Belloc’s essay will commend itself instantly to all 
admirers of Chesterton, and legion is their number. 


VERSE. 


Lord Rennell of Rodd has rendered distinguished service to his 
country in many spheres. To-day—he tells us modestly—in 
default of active service, “since those who have passed their 
eightieth year must endure to be regarded as wnqualified,”’ he has 
reverted to a habit of earlier days and let feelings express themselves 
in verse. In War Poems (Edward Arnold and Co.; 3s. 6d. n.) 
we have a slender volume of such expression. Its fourteen poems, 
some of which have appeared in The Times and The Daily Telegraph, 
are composed—nearly all of them—on a war theme: they stress 
the value of honour and patriotism and pay an eloquent tribute 
to the Dominions for their generous response to a mother’s call. 
The accent throughout is noble and restrained. 

In Parvulus (Burns, Oates; 5s. n.) we have the collected poems 
of Sydney E. Jerrold, who, in religious life, was Madame Marie 
Christopher, of the Order of the Assumption. ‘“ Parvulus’’ is the 
title of the first of the poems, addressed to Christ “‘ because Thou 
art so small.” The poems are simple and melodious, and are all 
inspired by the bright scenes of our Lord’s life. Many of them are 
charming in their quaint simplicity, in particular those that sing of 
the Nativity and the feasts of the Divine Infancy. As Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, her brother, notes in the Foreword, the only movement 
reflected in her poems is the reaching out of the soul to the Creator, 
and even this is a homecoming, a return to rest. There is many a 
charming image in them, and many a pleasing refrain. They 
should be a help and encouragement wherever they are read. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The three latest Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs (3d. n. each) 
include one on The Gestapo, by O. C. Giles. It is a clear and 
concise account of the foundation, history and methods of this 
monstrous regiment of secret agents, imposed upon the unfortunate 
German people. In War and Treaties, Dr. Arnold D. McNair 
contrasts the weakness of international law, when it is compared 
with national systems of law. He proposes the fundamental 
dilemma for which mankind has to discover some solution. Treaties 
must be kept, otherwise the whole system of international society 
breaks down. On the other hand, circumstances are continually 
changing, and there must be some provision for revising treaties 
without recourse to war. After dwelling on the efforts made by 
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the League of Nations, he has suggestions of his own to offer that 
are well worth consideration. Mr. R. W. B. Clarke describes the 
objectives and methods of Britain’s Blockade, its relation to 
food supplies, war materials and to the strategy of air-bombing. 
These most recent pamphlets are a useful addition to an already 
valuable series. 

The Catholic Truth Society is continuing to publish its pamphlets 
(2d. each) in spite of war conditions. Among those recently issued 
is a scholarly account of Catholicism in Finland by Father 
Andrew Beck, A.A. It is a detailed presentation of a little known 
section of Catholic history from the days of King Erik IX of 
Sweden and the English Cardinal, Nicholas Breakspeare. Three 
amusing and well-developed stories by the Reverend B. Basset, S.J. 
are reprinted from Stella Maris under the heading of the first 
of them, A Secret Service Agent: while two further stories by 
an anonymous author appear under their combined titles, Laveader 
and Candles: the longer of the two has already been printed in 
the Grail Magazine. A pamphlet on The Holy Rosary has been 
drawn up for children and is neatly produced, with drawings and 
a few lines of Gothic printing for each of the fifteen mysteries. 
Finally, in War and Pacifism Father Henry Davis, S.J., con- 
siders the position of the pacifists very much in the manner of a 
scholastic thesis. He first of all expounds their arguments which 


he then proceeds to demolish, leaving some minor and subsidiary 
maiters to be dealt with at the end. This pamphlet contains, 


in convenient form, a summary of the problem of the a, set 
forth and answered. 
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